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SOME OUT-OF-DOOR CIVICS 


Gardens and Birds 


Among the activities as to which the library should be the source of in- 
formation—if indeed not also a source of inspiration—are the movements 
for gardens and for the conservation of bird life. In the list of the liter- 
ature of gardens printed in this issue will be found much on home gar- 
dens, school gardens, vacant lot gardens, and garden contests. Because 
hardy perennials are of so much basic importance in school and library 
gardens and because we can refer to no existing materia! concisely treating 
of the varieties suited to Wisconsin gardens, we print a short statement 
upon this subject from an expert, Mr. William D. Turvill of Madison. 
Of no less importance is the list of material upon bird conservation, bird 
life, and bird houses. No public library should during the spring months 
be without a poster-marked table or alcove devoted to garden books, 
flower books and seed catalogs, and to material upon birds, bird study, 
and bird conservation. This issue of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin has 
been planned to inspire in the librarian a sympathy with these out-of- 
door civics and to suggest and aid in the accumulation within the library 
of helpful literature upon these civic subjects. 
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In our series upon 
Libraries American Libraries we 
to seein’ this month publish the 
Greater second article, Librar- 
New York ies to see in Greater 
New York. The aver- 
age librarian is not exactly at 
home in New York City. He who 
plans to make a visit to New 
York libraries, will be confused 
when confronted by the multitude 
of literary storehouses of various 
sorts to be found in that city. We 
have selected Miss Josephine Ad- 
ams Rathbone, vice-director of the 
Pratt Institute Library School, to 
guide the readers of this periodical 
to and through the libraries of the 
metropolis. Her article constitutes 
an excellent summary of those in- 
stitutions which the librarian visi- 
tor will want first to visit. It is not, 
of course, entirely inclusive, but it 
is, we think, as inclusive as space 
will permit. 


Attention is 
Arbor and again called to the 
Bird Day splendid biennial Ar- 
Manual _ bor and Bird Day Man- 
ual issued by C. P. 
Cary, State Superintendent and 
compiled by Mr. O. S. Rice, state 
library clerk. No library’s collec- 
tion of material upon gardens and 
birds is complete without a file 
of this biennial publication, which 
was formerly issued annually. 


The Dial speaking 

Material editorially says: ‘“La- 
on Labor bor and socialism have 
and a mass of literature far 
Socialism more considerable than 
is commonly suspected. 

Of periodicals alone there are not 
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far from two hundred in this 
country dealing with phases of the 
labor question and the socialist 
movement. At the Wisconsin State 
Historical Library there are regu- 
larly received about one hundred 
and sixty of these publications, and 
its collection of books, pamphlets, 
and other printed matter on these 
subjects is the largest in the 
country. A _ bulletin descriptive 
of “Collections on Labor and Social- 
ism in the Wisconsin State His- 
torical Library’’ has recently been 
prepared by Superintendent Milo 
M. Quaife and others, and is 
issued by the Wisconsin Historical 
Society.”” A copy of the bulletin 
will be sent upon request to any 
Wisconsin library. 


Mrs. George W. 
Gardens Stevens, assistant di- 
and birds rector of the Toledo 
in Toledo Museum of Art, has 
been a leader in the 
successful campaigns which have 
been carried on in that city for the 
conservation of birds and for city 
school gardens. As the Museum of 
Art was the center of these ac- 
tivities the librarian will find in 
the account of these movements 
in Toledo some things that are 
suggestive as to the opportunities 
before a library. The account 
while brief, has compressed into 
small compass much information 
presented in telling fashion. 


Is there a single one 
Wisconsin of our public libraries 
Statutes that does not have a 
1915 real need for an up-to- 
, date edition of the stat- 
ute law of the state? Is there one 
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which does not have many calls 
which should be answered from this 
authoritative source? Certainly in 
every community such questions do 
often arise, and if the seeker for in- 
formation does not go to the li- 
brary, it may be the library’s fault. 
The new volume of statutes con- 
taining all the general statute law 
of the state with all changes made 
by the last legislature is now pub- 
lished. As explained elsewhere in 
this issue every public library is en- 
titled to receive a copy upon appli- 
tion and none should fail to make 
such application at once. When the 
book is received let your patrons 
know you have it. 


Librarians who are 


Movie otherwise familiar with 
filmson the excellent educa- 
out-of- tional work of the Uni- 
door- versity Extension Divi- 
civics sion will be interested 


in noting that there is 
in this division a Bureau of Visual 
Instruction of which Prof. William 
H. Dudley is the chief. This bureau 
is every week sending out scores 
of moving picture films and sets of 
lantern slides all over the state. 
Some of these treat most enter- 
tainingly of school and home gar- 
dens and of birds, bird-house build- 
ing, and bird study, as shown in 
a more formal statement printed 
elsewhere. 
We commend to li- 
Alibrary brarians the achieve- 
garden ment of the Watertown 
public library which 
transformed an unsightly back yard 
into a beautiful flower garden. 
A brief statement of the trans- 
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formation process is printed in this 
issue. It is to be noted that the 
presence of this garden at the li- 
brary contributed also to the suc- 
cess of the school gardens of the 
city and that it aided the water- 
works station in its efforts to make 
more beautiful the surrounding 
grounds. 

F. W. Jenkins, in his 
Analytics report on the Russell 


in a Sage . Foundation li- 
special brary, says that the 
library number of analytics to 


be made in cataloging 
a special library is a difficult ques- 
tion to decide and that suggestions 
are always welcome. Often a sur- 
prisingly large number of cards are 
found necessary properly to bring 
out all that is of value. He gives 
samples as follows: “‘For 4 volumes 
of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee publications, 375 cards; for 
8 volumes of the Russell Sage 
Foundation pamphlet publications, 
396 cards; and for 9 volumes of the 
New York State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation publications, 514 cards. A 
single book occasionally requires 
many cards to bring out its con- 
tents properly in thé catalog. The 
Child in the City published under 
the auspices of the Chicago Child 
Welfare Exhibit, required 88 cards, 
while for Kelynack’s Defective Chil- 
dren 82 cards were made.” 


Sometime ago the 


Book publishers’ association 
prices so fixed prices as to 
again prevent libraries from 


obtaining more than a 
ten per cent discount on net books. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
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States came to the rescue with the 
decision which declared the agree- 
ment limiting discounts to be con- 
trary to public policy and illegal. 
The publishers in company with 
the producer of other articles have 
now countered by introducing in 
congress the Ayres Bill, H. R. 
4715. The purpose of this bill is 
to prevent all price cutting, and 
also all discounts of every nature 
whatsoever except those to whole- 
salers and retail dealers. It classes 
a library with the individual pur- 
chaser. If any publisher fixes a 
retail price for a book he is pro- 
hibited from extending to libraries 
a discount of any sort whatsoever 
even though he may desire so to 
do. The bill is probably more dis- 
astrous to the purchasers of books 
than to the purchasers of any other 
article since a copyrighted book 
has absolutely no competitor, 
whereas almost every other article 
has substitutes which can be used 
instead. The action of the pub- 
lishers in the past is evidence that 
they would immediately embrace 
the opportunity afforded by this leg- 
islation to fix prices. If the bill be- 
comes a law every library will 
pay the full list price. An order 
which now costs you seventy-five 
dollars would cost you one hundred 
dollars. Every public library would 
either have to cut down its supply 
of books or ask the taxpayers to 
increase its book fund. Every 
school district would be affected in 
the same way on the books pur- 
chased by it. If you have any 
influence with your congressman 
now is the time to use it. It might 
be well to remind him that the 
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bill as applied to books alone would 
increase the expenditures of the 
public libraries, schools, and other 
educational agencies purchasing 
books, and by so doing would in- 
crease the amount to be raised 
by taxation in practically every 
assessment district in the country. 


President Burton of 
**The Red Smith College, in an 


Boat”’ address before the stu- 
alias dents of the Wisconsin 
“The Library School tells of 
Rubai- a library patron who 
yat’’ asked for a book called 


the “‘Red boat.” Not 
securing immediate response she 
later suggested that she might not 
have given the title correctly but 
the book might be the “Scarlet 
boat” or possibly the ‘‘Red yacht,” 
the “Crimson ship’? or even the 
“Cardinal vessel.” After consid- 
erable difficulty it was finally de- 
cided that what she really wanted 
was the “‘Rubaiyat.” 
Edgar Lee Master’s 
Sociology Spoon River Anthology, 
in poetry which, its publishers 
say, has sold “like a 
novel” almost from the start, is 
proving even more popular than 
when it first appeared. Someone 
has said that its sociology is better 
than its poesy, which may after all 
explain its popularity. 


Some of us who have 


The peen reading Rudyard 
youthful Kipling for lo, these 
Kipling many years, were al- 


most startled at the 
announcement that he had recently 
celebrated his fiftieth anniversary. 
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International Who’s Who states that 
he was born December 30, 1865. 
That his antiquity is overestimated 
is due largely to the early age at 
which he began his literary career. 
He was on the editiorial staff of 
the Lahore (India) Civil and Mili- 
tary Gazette before he was seventeen. 
His Departmental Ditties were pub- 
lished when he was twenty-one 
and Plain Tales from the Hills be- 
fore he was twenty-three. Cur- 
iously enough the books intended 
more especially for younger people 
belong to a much later period in 
his life, the Just so stories not hav- 
ing been published until sixteen 
years after Departmental Ditties. 


Edward A. Steiner, 


Steiner author of much of 
and the _ value and interest upon 
American the foreigner in Amer- 
spirit ica, is professor of ap- 


plied Christianity at 
Grinnell College in Iowa. Although 
of foreign birth he is a most loyal 
American and an enthusiastic be- 
liever in the democratic spirit of 
his adopted country. In ‘acting 
as the guide to a German director 
he had occasion recently to come 
in contact with various phases of 
the “‘American spirit.” The re- 
sult is his new book Introducing the 
American Spirit. He was evidently 
only in part successful in convinc- 
ing the skeptical German as to the 
reality of the spirit of democracy 
which he himself values so highly. 
His comments on things American 
are not exclusively eulogistic, and 
some scathing though just and, in 
the main kindly, criticisms are 
found in the book. 
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Jean Webster is re- 


Com- ported to have told her 
posite friends that in the or- 
hospital phan asylum in Dear 
defects Enemy, she has com- 


bined the bad points of 
a number of such institutions which 
she had studied. The description 
of the dining room she took from 
what she calls a “‘terrible place over 
in Jersey.” 


A surgeon in a south- 


**Speak- ern city was so pleased 
ing of with Irvin §S. Cobb’s 
Opera- Speaking of Operations 
tions”’ that he ordered 1,000 


copies to send out as 
New Year greetings. 


The __ bibliography 
American prepared last spring on 
popular American Popular Mag- 


magazines azines by Ethel Steph- 

ens, as a graduation re- 
quirement for the Library School 
certificate, is now appearing ser- 
ially in the Bulletin of Bibliography. 
It has also been published separate- 
ly as Bulletin of Bibliography Pam- 
phlet No. 23, and may be ob- 
tained from the Boston Book Com- 
pany for 25c. 


Do Americans read 

Biography too many novels in 
vs. proportion to _ other 
novels books? A recent edi- 
torial in the Springfield 

Republican entitled Biography for 
Pleasure suggests they do, but 
finds comfort in the remarkable 
sale of Thayer’s recently published 
Life and Letters of John Hay. 
Certainly the fact that a two 
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volume five dollar biography should 
sell to the extent of 14,000 copies 
in two months, as the Hay has 
done, shows that the demand for 
serious books has never been great- 
er. But it also shows that in 
addition to its value as an historical 
document, Mr. Thayer’s book has 
the same qualities of human inter- 
est and graphic character drawing 
that make the “best sellers’ in 


fiction. 

The New York Times 
From a_ says that when John 
livery Masefield, who will 
stable to soon return to this 
literary country to deliver a 
eminence series of lectures as one 


of the foremost living 
English poets, was in America a 
dozen years ago he supported him- 
self by means of occasional odd 
jobs in livery stables, bakeries, and 
other places, until he secured a 
place in a saloon where for $10 a 
month he cleaned glasses and 
waited on the bartenders. 


What can I find to 
read aloud? is the title 
of an article in the 
February number of 
The Nurse that appeals 
at once to librarians, who are so 
frequently asked this question by 
nurses with convalescent patients 
or relatives of invalids. To help 
meet this query Miss Edith K. 
Jones, librarian of McLean Hos- 
pital, has made a list of titles, 
with spicy comments of books and 
authors. The bibliographical in- 
formation was compiled by Julia 
C. Stockett of the Library Com- 
mission staff. 


Books for 
the con- 
valescent 
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Rasmus B. Anderson, 

Wisconsin An autobiography 
autobiog- (Amerika Publishing 
raphies Co., Madison, Wis.) is 
the second autobiog- 

raphy to be published by a citizen 
of this state, the first being A Per- 
sonal Narrative of Political Exper- 
iences by R. M. LaFollette (Double- 
day, Page & Co., N. Y.) Although 
Isaac Stevenson has written an 
autobiography it can hardly be 
considered to have been published 
in the general sense since it was 
printed privately. It is to be 
noted that both these autobiog- 
raphers are and have been for 
many years residents of Dane 
County. Curiously enough Albert 
O. Barton who is recorded as 
assisting in Prof. Anderson’s auto- 
biography was closely associated 
with Senator LaFollette at the 
time he was writing the account 
of his life. It is needless to say 
that the point of view of Prof. 
Anderson is decidediy different 
from that occupied by Senator 
LaFollette as the former has for 
many years been ranked as a con- 
servative in politics. In 1874 Prof. 
Anderson who had just written 
America not Discovered by Columbus 
was selected by President John 
Bascom of the University of Wis- 
consin to occupy the chair of 
Scandinavian language, history 
and literature which was then cre- 
ated. He was connected with the 
University for many years thereaf- 
ter. His extensive travels abroad 
and his term as United States Min- 
ister to Denmark under the Cleve- 
land administration gave him op- 
portunity for coming in contact 
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with many interesting characters 
and of these, particularly of emi- 
nent artists and authors, he writes 
most entertainingly. 


Under this title Mr. 


Literary Warwick James Price, 
necrology in the Book News 
for 1915 Monthly, discusses at 


some length the char- 
acteristics of the writers who died 
during the past year. We reprint 
extracts from his necrology. 

“Probably to be held as foremost, 
albeit not of highest rank in any 
permanent point of view, are Jean 
Henri Fabre and Francis Hopkin- 
son Smith. Not often is fame so 
cruelly deliberate about recogniz- 
ing genius as she was in the case 
of the first of these, the Frenchman 
whom Hugo once called ‘Homer of 
the Insects,” who had lived all 
but the closing decade of his life 
practically unknown. “A little 
longer,” he told the tardy hero 
worshippers, ‘“‘and your violins 
would have come too late.” “Hop” 
Smith, as a staunchly loyal public 
ever called him, had risen to dis- 
tinction in three fields of activity, 
but both his painting and his work 
as mechanical engineer will be 
remembered as subordinate to— 
even as contributory to—his fame 
as a writer. 

Three names which must be set 
close to the top of the roster are 
those of Charles Francis Adams, 
Thomas R. Lounsbury and James 
Augustus Murray. Mr. Adams will 
be valued by tomorrow for those 
historical writings which have so 
often compelled the revision of 
earlier judgments. Professor Louns- 
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bury may be thought of by the 
casual as no more than a philo- 
logical expert, specializing on 
Chaucer and Shakespeare—a Doc- 
tor Dryasdust. But the great 
Yale teacher, none the less, was 
a true leader in the intellectual 
life of his day. As for Sir James 
Murray, his name will forever stand 
conspicuous on the list of the 
world’s great lexicographers. The 
popular endorsement which such 
as these inevitably lack, in that 
their work is so withdrawn from the 
interests of the man in the street, 
will be found in the obituary notices 
of the passing of the novelists, 
Miss Braddon, ‘Rolf Boldrewood”’ 
and Maarten Maartens, of Frank 
Bullen and Morgan Robertson, 
spinners of sea yarns, and of George 
Fitch, humorist. 

Thomas Alexander Browne 
(“Rolfe Boldrewood’’), the Austral- 
ian tale-teller, was a writer of a 
relatively recent day. On the other 
hand, the Hollander, Van der Poor- 
ten-Schwartz (““Maarten Maar- 
tens’), had written little since his 
God’s Fool and The Greater Glory 
had appeared in the early nineties. 
Bullen gave us many rorances of 
seafaring, all of them good, with 
perhaps The Cruise of the Cachalot 
the best of the lot. Robertson 
contributed to magazine letters in 
exactly this same vein of salt- 
water fiction, and had won his 
knowledge of the subject in quite 
the same thoroughgoing way of a 
lifetime’s firsthand experiences be- 
fore the mast. 

Yet another three names widely 
known and honored are those of 
Justus Miles Forman, Charles Kiein 
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and Elbert Hubbard, names in- 
scribed on this record through the 
horrible ‘‘Lusitania” disaster of 
last May. 

What memories were wakened at 
word of the death of Charles A. 
Fosdick—‘“‘Harry Castleman” is 
little read by boys nowadays, but 
their fathers will warmly recall him 
as one who made the Civil War 
far more real to them than all 
the school histories ever studied. 

Half-forgotten yesterdays come 
back to the older generation, too, 
in chancing upon the brief para- 
graphs which chronicle the pass- 
ings of such as John Albee, whose 
four-score and more years enwrap- 
ped the life of a poet ever faithful 
to poetic ideals, of Charles Heber 
Clark, whose later repute as his- 
torian of the tariff stands in some- 
what odd contrast to our affec- 
tionate memories of the ‘Max 
Adeler.”’ 

If Eliot Gregory and Walter 
Crane were primarily artists with 
pencil and brush they were artists, 
too, in pencraft, as the essays of 
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the one and the reminiscences and 
little biographies of the other in- 
dubitably prove. And publishers, 
surely, stand close to letters. Janu- 
ary called Simon Brentano from 
his work; Thomas Y. Crowell and 
John Wesley Harper were sum- 
moned in the summer months, and 
among those swept to death on the 
decks of the “‘Lusitania’”’ was Her- 
bert Stone. 

The last five names are those of 
journalists. Samuel Bowles (fourth 
of the name), of Springfield’s Re- 
publican; St. Clair McKelway, of 
Brooklyn’s Eagle; Colonel Wil- 
liam Nelson, of Kansas City’s Star, 
and William Hugh Spottiswoode, 
head of the Sphere and Tatler across 
in London. The great field of the 
Fourth Estate is distinctly the 
poorer for the departure from 
its manifold activities of such as 
these, as also for the fact that 
James Creelman, correspondent 
and “special writer” has heard 
his last ‘Good Night’? come in 
across life’s wires.” 
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AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


II 


Libraries to See in Greater New York 


By Josephine Adams Rathbone, vice-director School of Library Science, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn 


The libraries of New York are so many 
in number that it is impossible even to 
mention them all without making of this 
article a mere catalogue of names, and so 
varied are they in scope and content that 
to classify them by subjects specialized 
would be to turn the name list into a cata- 
logue raisonné. So I have been forced to 
select for consideration a very few of the 
100 or so libraries of over 5000 volumes 
listed in the Bureau of Education report 
for 1915, and have had to omit whole 
classes of libraries of very great special in- 
terest, taking up only the chief public, edu- 
cational and professional libraries of the 
city. 

These have been considered both from 
the point of view of the sightseer wishing 
to make profitable use of a few days in 
New York, and of the reader who desires to 
learn something of the resources and work 
of the New York libraries, especially of the 
use they may be to his own constituents. 

For the convenience of the first-named 
class I will consider separately the libraries 
of “little old New York” and of Brooklyn 
and Queens. 


New York Libraries 


First among the libraries of New York 
(and indeed of the country also) in size, va- 
riety and volume of service rendered is the 
New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox 
and Tilden Foundation. This is a mighty 
whole, formed by the union of many and 
diverse elements including besides the main 
foundations, the New York Free Circulat- 
ing libraries, the Cathedral library system 
(R. C.), the Aguilar libraries (Hebrew), 
several independent local or institutional 
libraries, to which have been added 15 new 
branches made possible by the Carnegie 


fund. Physically speaking, the New York 
Public Library now consists of the splen- 
did white marble, Renaissance building at 
Fifth Avenue and 42d Street, built by the 
city, and 43 branch libraries, 37 of which 
are housed in Carnegie buildings. 

Administratively the library consists of 
two quite distinct parts united under the 
headship of a director—the Reference De- 
partment and the Circulation Department, 
each with separate staffs, separate re- 
sources and separate collections of books. 

The Reference Department, housed in 
the Main Library, consists of the Astor, 
Lenox and Tilden collections with the ad- 
ditions, by gift, and by purchase from en- 
dowment funds. These collections, aggre- 
gating 1,309,427 books and pamphlets, 
must be used, under the terms of the trust, 
within the walls. 

General reference work is carried on in 
the main reading room,—of special inter- 
est to librarians from its location on top of 
the stack in the rear,—which is approached 
through an ante-room containing the main 
card catalogue. Special rooms are devoted 
to the subject of American history, Geneal- 
ogy, Economics and Documents, Manu- 
scripts, Maps, Art and Architecture, Music, 
Science, Technology and Patents, Jewish, 
Oriental and Slavonic literature, each with 
its special card catalogue, and there are 
separate reading rooms for Current Peri- 
odicals, Newspapers, and Books for the 
Blind. 

The Circulation Department with ad- 
ministrative offices in the Main building 
operates the branch libraries, gne of which 
is in the building itself. This Central Cir- 
culation branch should not be compared, 
as it often is by strangers, with the circu- 
lation department of the usual big city 
library where that department is one of the 
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most important factors in the building, if 
not the very heart of the whole system. 
This is merely a branch placed in the Main 
building for the convenience of the neigh- 
borhood, and though supported by the 
library’s own funds, not as are the other 
branches by the city, it is operated by the 
circulation department on the same basis 
as its other branches. 

There are 43 other branches throughout 
Manhattan, Staten Island and the Bronx. 
The branches contain collections varying 
in size with a total number of 1,100,952 
volumes, and last year lent for home use 
over 10,000,000 volumes. Among those 
especially interesting to the visitor may be 
mentioned the Seward Park Branch, at 192 
East Broadway, a crowded East Side neigh- 
borhood, with its roof reading room, its 
foreign constituency, for which 6000 vol- 
umes largely Russian, Yiddish and He- 
brew are provided, and its immense circu- 
lation—397,934—-with a stock of only 
32,938 volumes. Another East Side branch, 
the Chatham Square, is near the Chinese 
quarter and in close touch with it. 

An interesting branch catering to the 
special needs of its own neighborhood is the 
Webster Branch, at 1465 Avenue A. This 
is the center of Bohemia—the real thing— 
and the library has a collection of 7000 
books in the Bohemian language on a sepa- 
rate floor reserved for the use of Bohemian 
readers. 

Work with children throughout the 
branches is under central supervision, and 
the story-telling work is also under organ- 
ized direction. The Central Children’s 
Room is one of the largest and most beau- 
tiful children’s rooms in this country and 
should be seen by every visitor to the main 
library. 


University Libraries. The library of 
Columbia University proudly proclaims to 
the world by its position and architectural 
preeminence the hitherto unrecognized fact 
that the library is the very heart of a great 
university. This circumstance alone would 
render the Columbia University Library 
notable among the libraries of the Metropo- 
lis. It is also one of the strongest and best 
rounded collections, containing as it does 
over 600,000 volumes, and by its generous 
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adherence to the policy of inter-library 
loans it is of inestimable service to the 
other libraries of the city and indeed to 
libraries throughout the country. 

The Columbia Library circulates books 
to the faculty and students of the uni- 
sity. There is also a branch of the New 
York Public Library in the building which 
furnishes recreative reading for the mem- 
bers of the University as well as for the 
neighborhood. 

Controlled by the library, though not 
housed in the main building, are the Avery 
Architectural Library, occupying a beauti- 
ful memorial building, the library of the 
School of Journalism, the Law Library, the 
Engineering Library, and the Library of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

There are two other libraries in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Columbia and in close 
co-operation with it,—the Bryson Li- 
brary at Teacher’s College devoted to 
education, and the library of the Union 
Theological Seminary. Architecturally the 
Seminary is one of the finest buildings in 
the city, and the reading room, a beautiful 
Gothic hall, is reminiscent of Oxford. The 
library itself has a noteworthy collection 
of Bibles. 

Of architectural as well as library interest 
are two other college libraries,—the Uni- 
versity of New York whose library build- 
ing is somewhat over-shadowed for the 
casual visitor by the fact that it is also 
the Hall of Fame, and the library of the 
City College whose 65,000 volumes are 
housed in the main building of a superb 
group of academic buildings on Washing- 
ton Heights. 


Museum Libraries. New York is 
exceptionally rich in museums, and each 
museum has a library which in many 
cases contains the strongest collection in 
the country along its special line. 

The Metropolitan Museum Library, lo- 
cated on the first floor and free even on 
Museum pay days, contains over 30,000 
books on art and allied subjects, and 42,000 
photographs. The field of prints it leaves 
for the most part to the New York Public 
Library. It has recently begun indexing 
its plates under artist and subject, and has 
already a catalogue of 50,000 cards. The 
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library also has a vertical file of clippings 
including war pictures, portraits, costumes, 
flowers, etc. 

The Natural History Museum Library 
is conducted on very generous lines. From 
its collection of over 600,000 volumes on 
the natural sciences, including prehistoric 
archaeology and ethnology, it lends freely 
to teachers and scientists not only in New 
York but the country over. To those 
known to the authorities it sends direct; 
others may obtain loans through their 
local library. The Museum exchanges 
with other organizations throughout the 
world, and there are 100 centers to which 
the Museum gives all its own publications, 
31 of these being in the United States. A 
special endowed collection, the Osborne 
Library of vertebrate paleontology, is said 
to be stronger in its subject than even 
the British Museum Library. 

These, together with the library of the 
Botanical Garden at Bronx Park are sup- 
ported, for the most part, by New York 
City. 

The Hispanic Museum, the Geographical 
Society and the Numismatic Society form 
an attractive group of buildings over- 
looking the Hudson at Broadway and 156th 
Street and each of these contains its own 
library. The library of the Hispanic 
Society is the richest collection in this 
country in Spanish and Portuguese liter- 
ature and history, and that of Latin 
America. It is free for reference to all 
students on application at the office, and 
the beautiful building with its art treasures 
is well worth a visit. 

The Historical Society, since moving into 
its handsome new building at Central Park 
West near the Natural History Museum, 
has opened its collections of art and books 
to the public. Its library of about 130,000 
volumes, acknowledged the richest in the 
city in American local history and gen- 
ealogy, is free for reference, and it also 
does much out-of-town reference work. 
Access to the shelves is not allowed, but 
any number of books will be brought for 
the investigator. 


Professional Libraries. Within two 
or three blocks of the Public Library are 
three of the most important professional 
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libraries in New York,—the Bar Associa- 
tion Library, the Library of the Academy of 
Medicine, and that of the Engineering 
Societies. 

The Bar Association Library is for the 
use of members of the Association with the 
usual provision for the admission of strang- 
ers that prevails in any social club. How- 
ever, accredited investigators engaged in 
important research work may obtain the 
privileges of its use, and the richness of its 
collections in public documents, law re- 
ports, international law and _ political 
science makes that privilege of the utmost 
value. There are duplicate card cata- 
logues, for the convenience of its users 
whose time is precious above rubies. The 
library is housed in splendid quarters in the 
new Bar Association building at 42 West 
44th Street. 

The library of the Academy of Medicine 
with its 101,000 volumes, covering the his- 
tory and practice of medicine from the 
earliest times down, is open to the public 
daily until 2 p.m. The building at 17 West 
43d Street is old and the library much 
hampered by lack of space, but it is next 
the Surgeon General’s, at Washington, the 
largest and richest collection on the sub- 
ject in this country, and it is thoroughly 
well organized for its work. 

You are made pleasantly aware of the 
proximity of a library when you alight from 
the elevator at an upper floor of the new 
Engineering Societies building, 29 West 
39th Street, by a case of rare old books in 
the hail, part of the Clark collection of 
books on the history of electricity and mag- 
netism from 1473 to 1884, presented to the 
library by Mr. S. S. Wheeler. 

The Engineering Societies Library of 
60,000 volumes is the largest collection of 
engineering literature in the world, and 
it is distinctly a library of service, not only 
for New York but for engineers the world 
over. It maintains a Library Service Bu- 
reau which will, for a fee, send references 
to alt literature on any specified subject as 
it appears in print. Photostat copies of 
material desired will be furnished at 25 cents 
a sheet. 

A full account of the activities of this in- 
teresting library will be found in an article 
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by the librarian, Mr. W. P. Cutter, in 
Special Libraries for November 1915. 


Libraries for Book-Lovers. Lovers of 
old and precious books, real bibliophiles, 
will find rare pleasure in a visit to the li- 
brary of the Grolier Club. The Grolier 
Club is an association of book lovers, and 
all who love books for their own sake are 
welcome to visit or use the Club’s library 
(admission on presentation of a visiting 
card or on request to the curator), on the 
second and third floors of the attractive 
building at 29 East 32d Street. The collec- 
tion is second only to that of the Leipzig 
Borsenverein der Deutchen Buchhandler in 
books on the history of printing, and on 
practical typography it ranks next in this 
country to the library of the American 
Typefounders Company in Jersey City. It 
contains about 100 incunabula, a collection 
brought together with special reference to 
its bearing on the history of printing. In 
the exhibition room on the second floor 
may be seen a unique collection of the curi- 
osities of printing, including about 200 
microscopic books, also wonderful speci- 
mens of the binders’ art including a Roger 
Payne containing a characteristic letter, 
embroidered bindings, books with painted 
edges, and books showing exceptional ma- 
terials used in the binding. Here are also 
representations from almost all the best 
private presses, from Strawberry Hill to 
the Doves Press. One of the treasures of 
the collection is St. Augustine’s City of 
God printed by Swynheim and Pannartz 
before they went to Rome, where they es- 
tablished the first printing press. 

The New York Society Library founded 
in 1754 has a fine old antiquarian atmos- 
phere as befits its age and dignity. The 
building itself, at 109 University Place, is 
sixty years old, and is the best local example 
of the church aisle type of library archi- 
tecture. Two of the alcoves are lined with 
rare old books, some of which came from 
the library of the Rev. John Sharp whose 
collection was given to the city about 1713 
for the use of the neighboring clergy. The 
library has two classes of patrons,—share- 
holders and annual subscribers, and for 
those in town it maintains a free delivery 
of ten books a week. It sends books any- 
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where in the country by parcel post at the 
expense of the subscriber. For refer- 
ence use it is absolutely free, and it is one 
of the most delightful places in New York 
for study. Among its special collections 
are the Green collection of art books, all 
the earlier editions of White’s Selborne, 
and a very complete and almost unique 
collection of old novels. 

The library publishes an illustrated pam- 
phlet giving its history and a list of share- 
holders, the latter, by the way, being a 
veritable Domesday book of old New York. 


Sociological Libraries. The Russell 
Sage Foundation Library occupies one of 
the upper floors of the new building on 22d 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Decorated 
by Tiffany, it is one of the most beautiful 
libraries in New York, with its soft gray 
and bronze, even the card catalogue is a 
thing of beauty. It contains about 13,000 
books and over 20,000 reports and pam- 
phlets, by far the most valuable part of 
the collection. Its specialties are proceed- 
ings of conferences and societies devoted 
to social work and reports of charitable 
agencies in which it is the strongest of any 
library in the country. 

It is a lending library for New York city, 
but it renders bibliographical service to 
libraries or individuals all over the coun- 
try, and sends lists of references on socio- 
logical subjects, annotated by experts, to 
any worker desiring such information. For 
example, it is now sending titles on feeble- 
mindedness to the Galton Laboratory in 
London and to the Cold Spring Laboratory 
for annotation. 

The Municipal Reference Library, a con- 
solidation of the old City Library in the 
City Hall and a library started in 1913 in 
the Finance Department, was opened April 
1, 1914, under the administrative control 
of the New York Public Library, but with 
a special appropriation from the city bud- 
get. Though less than two years old it has 
already outgrown the space originally al- 
lotted to it on the fifth floor of the Munici- 
pal Building. It is collecting books, pam- 
phlets, reports, documents, newspaper and 
periodical clippings bearing on the govern- 
ment and activities of New York city and 
of municipalities in this country and 
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abroad. Material is ordinarily loaned only 
to city employees, but individuals inter- 
ested in civic problems are invited to make 
free use of its resources. 


Brooklyn Libraries 


The library visitor to Greater New York 
will do well to note that while the libraries 
of New York may be the largest or rarest 
or completest of their kind the libraries of 
Brooklyn are more typical of libraries else- 
where, and that they will probably there- 
fore yield more in the way of practical sug- 
gestion and help to those whose problems 
are not on a metropolitan scale. 

The Brooklyn Public Library as at pres- 
ent constituted is a system of branches 
without a central building. But its admin- 
istrative offices at 26 Brevoort Place afford 
the best laboratory for the intensive study 
of branch administration to be found any- 
where, because of the close quarters into 
which the departments are packed. Here 
on one floor are the headquarters of the 
librarian, the assistant librarian the super- 
intendent of branches, the order depart- 
ment, and the children’s department, while 
the catalogue department with its union 
shelf list and union catalogue is on the floor 
above. Here were expended in 1915, 
$95,000 for books, here 102,000 volumes 
were received, recorded and distributed, 
and from here is carried on supervision and 
regulation of the work of 31 branches, three 
stations and 10 deposit stations, from which 
in 1915 nearly six million volumes were cir- 
culated. 

This, however, is not a permanent con- 
dition. An appropriation of $210,000 has 
just been made for the completion of one 
wing of the proposed new central building 
on Prospect Park Plaza; work will begin 
in the spring. When completed this will 
contain the administration offices and the 
bulk of the reference collection now in the 
Montague Branch. 

The Brooklyn Public Library, like that 
of New York, was formed by a consolida- 
tion of a number of formerly independent 
institutions, the most important of which 
was the Brooklyn Library, a mercantile 
library organized in 1859 with a strong 
financial backing that, wisely directed, re- 
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sulted in the building up of a very valuable 
collection. That library became, after the 
consolidation in 1903, the Montague 
Branch, the reference center of the new 
system. Here are the bound periodicals, 
the documents, the technical collection, 
and a recently established department of 
sociology, and here the branches send for 
information not to be found at home. 

Notable for work with foreigners are the 
Brownsville, Bushwick and Eastern Park- 
way Branches. The books in foreign lan- 
guages are, for the most part, kept in the 
Traveling Libraries department that they 
may be available wherever need for them 
develops. They are placed on temporary 
deposit in the branches and the collections 
are changed from time to time. 

The Brownsville Children’s Branch, a 
beautiful, collegiate, Gothic building, is 
the first branch library planned and built 
exclusively for children’s use, and anyone 
planning a children’s department would do 
well to study in detail the equipment of 
this unique building. 


The Pratt Institute Free Library. 
For the librarian of a medium-sized, inde- 
pendent library, the library of Pratt Insti- 
tute presents many points of interest. It is 
the only example of that class in Greater 
New York. It has the function of a library 
of a technical institution, but also that of 
a free public library. Established in 1887, 
it was practically for many years the only 
general free circulating and reference li- 
brary in Brooklyn, and it has continued to 
render this service for its own section of 
the city, there being no branch of the 
Public Library within a considerable radius 
of it. 

It has a well-rounded collection of about 
110,000 volumes strong in the fine arts and 
applied sciences. It is well equipped for 
reference work with photographs, bound 
periodicals, document collections, and 
homemade refernce material in the way of 
lists, indexes, picture collections, etc., etc. 

The building erected in 1896 was one of 
the first planned with a separate children’s 
room. It was in the early days an experi- 
ment station for children’s work, and the 
room is rich in accumulations of bulletins 
and exhibition material of all sorts. 
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Museum Libraries. There are several 
museum libraries of interest in Brooklyn. 
That of the Brooklyn Institute Museum 
of Arts and Sciences on the Eastern Park- 
way is perhaps from its subject inclusive- 
ness more typical of museum libraries else- 
where than are the more highly specialized 
collections of New York. 

The Children’s Museum Library in Bed- 
ford Park is also under the Brooklyn 
Institute. The Museum, the first of its 
kind in the world, is well worth a visit, 
its exhibits appealing to adults as well as 
to children more than do many larger col- 
lections. The library of scientific books 
is for reference only, and it is used by 
nearly a thousand children every week. 


Girl’s High School Library. There 
are many good High School libraries in 
New York city, but the High School that 
put High School libraries on the map of 
Greater New York is the Girl’s High School 
of Brooklyn. Indeed the Girl’s High 
School Library is not only a library, it is 
a power house. But it is a library and the 
influence of books is felt the moment one 
steps into the spacious, quiet room. Here 
there is an equipment, model in conveni- 
ence and in taste; here are pictures and 
unobtrusive bulletin boards vivifying the 
school work; but best of all one feels that 
here books are loved and that in a dynamic 
way that communicates itself to successive 
classes of girls who, in turn, spread the 
influence in ever-widening circles. So, 
whatever influence this library has had in 
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the profession is based on a foundation of 
real work, of real achievement within its 
own four walls. 

Queens Borough Public Library. The 
Borough of Queens, unlike Manhattan 
and Brooklyn, is not a closely built city 
but a collection of towns and villages, and 
the twenty branches of its Public Library 
(with headquarters at Jamaica) have the 
local characters and the problems of small 
town and village libraries with the ad- 
vantage over the independent small library 
of central supervision and stimulus, and 
of having the order work and much of the 
cataloguing done for them. 

Though small as compared to the systems 
of New York and Brooklyn, the Queens 
Borough Library has over 200,00 volumes 
and circulated in 1915 nearly 1,500,00 
volumes, a larger number than were circu- 
lated in the states of Maine or New Hamp- 
shire or Colorado in 1913. It has also done 
much pioneer work in the past year or 
two, both in work with the schools of an 
instructional kind and work with the 
prisons of the Borough. A new method of 
centralizing statistics has recently been 
worked out which relieves the branches of 
much routine work. 

In conclusion, to all readers, be it known 
that New York stands ready to open the 
doors of its libraries to visitors from near 
and far. General libraries, special libraries, 
university libraries, school libraries, mu- 
seum libraries, branch libraries, libraries 
great and small, old and new alike, will 
bid friends and strangers a cordial welcome. 





THE AYRES BILL AND BOOK BUYING 


Sometime since the Supreme Court of 
the United States decided that the pub- 
lishers’ agreement .by which the discount 
to libraries upon net books was limited to 
ten per cent, was contrary to public policy 
and illegal. (Straus vs. Am. Pub. Assn., 
231 U.S. 222.) As a result of this decision 
the libraries of Wisconsin and elsewhere 
have been gradually making arrangements 


by which they are securing net books at a 
much longer discount. The publishers, 
however, with whom are joined other pro- 
ducers, realizing that under the law as it 
exists, agreements fixing retail prices are 
illegal have caused to be introduced in 
congress the Ayres Bill which expressly 
legalizes agreements such as that which the 
United States Supreme Court declared 
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contrary to public policy and illegal. While 
the bill affects all commodities which are 
capable of being branded or trade-marked, 
librarians are specially interested in it since 
its probable effect will be to raise the prices 
of books from thirty to forty per cent. A 
summary of its provisions will be of 
interest. 

The Ayres Bill provides in its first 
paragraph that it shall be lawful for any 
producer (including publishers) “to pre- 
scribe the sole uniform price at which each 
article” (including each book) may be sold. 

It provides in the second place (see 
paragraph c) for placing every purchaser 
in one of three groups: “dealers at whole- 
sale,” “dealers at retail,’’ and ‘‘the public.” 
Into this last group will fall libraries, 
schools, and all persons and institutions 
public or private which are not dealers. 
The producer of articles the price of which 
is to thus be fixed must file a schedvic 
setting forth the uniform price of sale 
thereof to dealers at wholesale, the uni- 
form price of the sale thereof to dealers 
at retail, and the uniform price of sale 
thereof to the public. 

In the next place it provides that “there 
shall be no discrimination in favor of any 
vendee by the allowance of a discount for 
any cause, by the grant of any special 
concession or allowance, or by the payment 
of any rebate or commission, or by any other 
device whatsoever.” This evidently renders 
it impossible for a publisher or dealer to 
extend any discount whatever to a library 
upon any fixed price book even though he 
should be willing so to do. 

It also provides that an article ““may be 
sold for a price other than the uniform 
price’ * * *sfist.if * * * thesale 
is made in the course of winding up the 
business * * * ;orsecond, if such article 
“‘shall have become damaged, deteriorated, 
or soiled; provided in either case “that 
such article shall have first been offered to 
the vendor * * * at the price paid 
* * * and that such vendor * * * 
shall have refused * * * to accept such 
offer.” 

Such a bill may have merit so far as ordi- 
nary articles of merchandise are concerned 
although it is difficult to see how the inter- 
ests of the consumer are to be protected 
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under a measure which inevitably raises 
the price of many necessities of life and can 
scarcely be conceived of as reducing the 
price of any article. It is almost inconceiv- 
able that congress should pass a bill provid- 
ing for a fixed price without at the same 
time providing that the consumer should 
be protected by some guaranty that that 
price is reasonable. Whatever may be its 
merits in general, however, it is very evi- 
dent that it will be a disaster to every li- 
brary or school purchasing books. 

The public libraries of Wisconsin may 
now by wise bargaining purchase almost 
any book at a discount of from 20 to 40 
per cent. Certainly the average discount 
is at least 25 per cent. In other words 
books which at the aggregate list price 
amount to $100 may now be purchased for 
$75. Under the bill the full $100 must be 
paid. The book fund must therefore be 
increased 334 per cent, which means higher 
taxes. If this bill passes it is evident that 
the publishers will take advantage of it. 
Their disposition has been amply evidenced 
by their strenuous attempt to fix prices 
even when an agreement to do so was illegal. 
Under this bill the price once being fixed, 
dealer and publisher are forbidden to ex- 
tend a discount to a library. 


The effect of such legislation upon a li- 
brary is illustrated by a statement made by 
Mr. Charles E. McLenegan, librarian of the 
Milwaukee Public Library, whose trustees 
at a recent meeting took action opposing the 
passage of the measure. 


“Were this discount to be cut off by law, 
the added cost of our annual purchases 
would be in the neighborhood of $3,000, 
which would have to be made up by the 
taxpayer. 

“The act is absolutely unfair, in that it 
places the purchaser of a single book in the 
same class with a school or library, the an- 
nual purchases of which run into the thou- 
sands of volumes. 


“There seems to be no good reason why 
men who are engaged in the book business 
should be able arbitrarily to fix the price at 
which their product shall be sold. 

“The fact that they have attempted to 
do so and have been restrained by the 
courts on grounds of public policy is suffi- 
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cient reason why they should not be allowed 
to accomplish this by law.” 

The effect upon other educational insti- 
tutions according to newspaper reports is 
equally disastrous. We quote from a Mil- 
waukee paper as follows: 

“Even far more reaching will be the effect 
of the proposed law on public schools and 
colleges, according to officials of the local 
school system. One member even goes so 
far as to say that such a statute would prac- 
tically kill the free text book system of the 
country. 

“The local school board spends annually 
about $10,000 for text books, which include 
volumes furnished to indigent children and 
many other texts, such as supplementary 
reading, of which two-thirds are furnished 
to pupils free of charge. 
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** Discounts made to schools, under the 
Wisconsin law,’ said one educator, ‘must 
necessarily be at least 25 per cent, but often 
they are below this figure, sometimes reach- 
ing 40 per cent. 

“* ‘Passage of the Ayers bill would stop 
these discounts and put an added tax bur- 
den on the city of $3,000 at the most con- 
servative estimate. 

** ‘But it is not here that the most severe 
effects of the bill would be felt. Parents of 
school children in the city institutions would 
be the first sufferers. 

**All books, which have been introduced 
in the local schools within the last two 
years are bought under contracts which 
bring them to the schools at a retailer’s 
discount and sold to pupils at cost. The 
act would eliminate this.’ ” 
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OUT-OF-DOOR CIVICS 


Toledo’s Garden and Bird Campaigns 


By Mrs. George W. Stevens, Assistant Director, Toledo Museum of Art 


The Toledo Museum of Art has for two years conducted successful City Beautiful 


and Bird Conservation Campaigns. 


The Garden Campaign 


At the outset of the Garden Campaign 
the Museum was fortunate in securing the 
services of an expert landscape gardener 
and horticulturist who was engaged to con- 
duct the educational part of the campaign. 
In the one season thirty thousand children 
and adults listened to illustrated lantern 
talks on gardening by which they were in- 
structed how, when and where to plant. 
Colored slides illustrated what could be 
done in the way of beautifying vacant lots, 
unsightly yards and the surroundings of the 
small home. Three hundred and twelve of 
these illustrated talks were given in the 
various school buildings and forty illus- 
trated lectures were given before children 
in the hemicycle of the Museum together 
with Sunday afternoon talks on gardening 
to adults and many other special talks and 
lectures were arranged for parents clubs, 
church societies and other organizations 
in various parts of the city. 

These activities were supplemented by a 
vigorous campaign in the newspapers. One 
paper offered one hundred theatre tickets 
for the best City Beautiful ideas, another 
inaugurated a question column through 
which Mr. Steffens daily gave advice to 
hundreds of anxious gardeners, young and 
old. 

The Museum sent out fifty thousand pam- 
phlets containing full information in the 
matter of preparation of soil, depth, water- 
ing, fertilizing, how to treat sheds, fences, 
porches, window boxes and setting forth 
things to be remembered by the young 
gardener. The pamphlet also contained 
outline plans suggesting treatments for 
small homes and yards. 

A thousand dollars was given in cash 
prizes for vacant lot gardens, home flower 


gardens, home vegetable gardens, home 
flower and vegetable gardens, home gar- 
dens of ward and parochial school children, 
individual varieties of flowers, individual 
varieties of vegetables, collection of five 
bunches of flowers of any variety whatever 
and collection of five varieties of vegetables 
of any kind whatever. 

The People’s Savings Association issued 
a thirty page booklet illustrated in color, 
showing gardens costing from ten cents up 
to five dollars. These books were distrib- 
uted free. 

The Museum furnished flower and vege- 
table seeds at one cent a package. Over 
two thousand envelopes of seeds were sold 
at the Museum, at the schools, the various 
newspaper offices and by the Boy Scouts 
in the outlying districts. Hundreds of let- 
ters of inquiry were answered and free ad- 
vice was given, the landscape gardeners 
visiting numerous private homes, factories 
and institutions for the purpose of giving 
advice. 

Each school appointed its own judges 
who visited all gardens of contestants in 
the vicinity and rendered their decisions 
to the Museum committee. The gardens 
of adults were judged by the Museum com- 
mittee. The flower and vegetable shows 
were held in the Museum. 

This work has been completely organ- 
ized and is now a permanent activity of 
the Toledo Museum of Art. 


The Bird Campaign 


The Bird Campaign, conducted by the 
Toledo Museum of Art. showed results as 
surprising as they were satisfactory. De- 
signed primarily to enlist the activity of 
the children of Toledo in the conservation 
and protection of bird life in this region, 
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the interest grew and spread until not only 
thousands of children, but hundreds of 
grown people as well studied and planned 
for the welfare of our useful birds. Three 
thousand bird houses were constructed in 
the manual training departments of the 
public schools from lumber furnished 
through the Museum of Art. These houses 
were exhibited in the Museum, eleven 
thousand people visiting the exhibition. 

The houses were all built after plans and 
specifications furnished by the United 
States government and were beautiful as 
well as utilitarian. They were given by the 
children to the city and put in place in the 
public parks by the Boy Scouts, under the 
direction of expert ornithologists. 

As many more bird houses were placed 
in the school grounds and around the homes 
of the children. Hundreds were purchased 
at the Art Museum and placed in private 
grounds. Food shelters and baths were con- 
structed and maintained in great numbers. 
Illustrated lectures on bird life were given 
in the Museum hemicycle on Saturday 
mornings, field trips were organized on 
Saturday afternoon and lectures arranged 
in many neighborhood clubs and schools. 

The splendid co-operation of.the super- 
intendent of schools, the members of the 
Board of Park Commissioners, the Scout 
Executive with his vigorous and efficient 
troop of Scouts, the School Protective Com- 
mittee, the Traction Company, the lec- 
turers who gave their services and many 
donors of lumber, bird food, time and 
money, made the Bird Campaign the great 
success that it was. 

The Museum Bird Club is now organ- 
ized and will continue to grow in interest 
and influence. Through the School Pro- 
tective Committee the children of the 
schools will be kept in active touch with 
the work as it develops. The Museum of- 
fered twelve cash prizes for the best bird 
stories founded on personal observation 
written by children of fifteen and younger. 
Hundreds of stories were submitted. 
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A motion picture machine has been in- 
stalled in the Museum for the purpose of 
showing educational films. It is free on 
Saturdays and Sundays, thousands of peo- 
ple visiting it each week. To stimulate 
and keep alive the interest in the Garden 
and Bird Campaigns nature films are shown 
each Saturday and Sunday. 

The little girls of the sewing classes of 
the public schools crocheted suet bags 
which are filled with beef suet and crumbs 
and placed in the trees of the parks to save 
the birds from starvation when their nat- 
ural food is frozen and covered with snow 
and ice. 

The Museum Bird Club has accom- 
plished much definite good. While it gives 
the children something to build of practical 
use and civic importance and makes them, 
in the giving, public benefactors, it also 
protects the useful birds who in turn care 
for and protect our gardens and orchards, 
all of which combines to make Toledo a 
better and more beautiful city in which to 
live. 


Mrs. Stevens recommends the following 
bird books: 

Baynes, Wild bird guests. Dutton. 

Bird Guide (Land birds east of the Rock- 
ies). Doubleday. 

Bird Stories from Burroughs. Houghton. 

Forbush, Useful birds and their protec- 
tion. Wright and Potter. 

Merriam, Birds of village and _ field. 
Houghton. 

Miler, First book of birds. Houghton. 

Miller, Second book of birds. Houghton. 

Pearson, Stories of bird life. Johnson 
Pub. Co., Richmond, Va. 

Prueser, Our dooryard friends. 
Platform, etc. Magazine. 

Trafton, Methods of attracting birds. 
Houghton. 

Wright, Citizen bird. Macmillan. 


The 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY BULLETIN 


What a Few Wisconsin Libraries Have Done With Birds and Gardens 


By Marion Humble, Instructor, Wisconsin Library School 


“Hast thou named all the birds without 
a gun? 

Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its 

stalk?” 

As spring approaches, many librarians 
will plan to make their personal love for 
birds and flowers, and their interest in the 
care and conservation of both, felt in their 
libraries. Picture exhibits, bird charts, 
essay contests, exhibits of books on birds 
and gardens, exhibits of bird-houses made 
by the children, have been held in Wiscon- 
sin libraries in other years, and have been 
effective in creating a greater interest in 
out of door life, and a greater knowledge 
of it. As suggestive of work that can be 
done this year, it may be worth while to 
review some of the things that have been 
done. 

In Stanley, two years ago, the children 
in the Junior Civic League were sold penny 
packets of seeds early in the spring by the 
librarian, and the products of these seeds 
were exhibited and given prizes at the 
inter-county fair held in the fall. By means 
of this work the librarian was able also 
to reach the parents of many of the chil- 
dren and get them interested in the library. 
The pledges of this League are: 

1. To protect all growing things. 

2. To protect the property of others. 

3. To keep my back yard as clean as my 
front yard. 

4. To love and protect the birds. 

5. Not to deface any fence or public 
building. 

6. Not to use profane or other bad lan- 
guage or do anything unbecoming of a good 
citizen. 

7. Not to spit on the sidewalk or on the 
floor of any building. 

8. Not to throw waste paper or any 
rubbish on the ground. 

In February and March, 1915, with 
colored pictures of birds and books about 
birds, a bird chart in the following form 
was posted in the Oconto Public Library. 


The teachers became interested in the chil- 
dren’s efforts to identify birds, and asked 
for essays on the birds seen, so that all the 
library books were in use. A similar chart 
for wild flowers was of interest in the Eau 
Claire Public Library. 


A RECORD OF BIRDS SEEN IN OCONTO 
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Have you seen any birds? What bird was it? 
Where did you see it? 

If you have seen any birds this spring, tell 
the librarian about them. She will enter your 
name on the chart with the name of the bird. 
If possible come on the same day on which you 
see the bird. 

Not more than three entries of any one bird 
will be made. 


A flower exhibit has been held annually 
by the children of Baraboo under the 
auspices of the Child Welfare Club, in 
the public library. At one exhibit there 
were 400 exhibits and 50 exhibitors. 

In the spring of 1915 the game warden 
in Neenah offered prizes to the school chil- 
dren for the best essays on birds, and the 
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best crayon pictures of birds. The library 
books on birds were in constant use during 
the contest, and some of the essays and 
drawings were most interesting. The li- 
brarian was one of the judges. Books about 
birds were given as prizes, and a gold medal 
to the boy and girl who wrote the best 
essays and made the best drawings. 

The chief feature of a Percy Mackaye 
program presented by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Baraboo last year, could well 
be used for an Arbor and Bird Day pro- 
gram,—the reading of the play Sanctuary— 
a bird masque. This program was given on 
the lawn of the public library. 

In Grand Rapids, during April 1915, the 
librarian placed a window display of 
garden books contained in the library, in a 
drug store. Seeds for sale were placed with 
the books. The results were good, and an 
exhibit earlier in the year would have even 
better results. 

In Hayward, the librarian distributed 
fifty packages of free seeds sent by the 
congressman. These were an effective 
means of advertising the books on garden- 
ing. 

A geranium shower for the Durand li- 
brary helped beautify the grounds. 

Exhibits of bird-houses have been held 
by several libraries. The following letter 
from Miss Cora Lansing, librarian at 
Wausau, was printed in the Bulletin for 
last June, and is so definite in its suggestion 
of exhibits that can be held this year, that 
it is reprinted here. 

“Early in February I had a talk with 
the several manual training teachers here 
regarding my idea of building bird-houses 
by the boys, either as part of their credit 
work or otherwise. They were very glad 
to help the boys by suggestions, etc., if 
they cared to try one. Each teacher was 
given a copy of the government pamphlet, 
Dearborn’s Bird- Houses and How to Build 
Them, and we sent to every place we saw 
bird-houses advertised and received ma- 
terial of all sorts which we reserved with 
that in our own books, magazines, etc., for 
the use of the boys. 

“‘We advertised the coming exhibit in 
the papers and at all the schools so every 
boy would hear of it, and we also said, 
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‘Any fellow who wants to sell his bird- 
house put the price on it and we'll take 
the money for you if it sells.’ That got 
some interested who otherwise might§not 
have tried, for all boys like a little extra 
spending money. 

‘Almost from the first day we had in- 
quiries from boys who wanted to make, and 
grown-ups who wanted to buy, bird-houses. 
Our bird books were in great demand as 
each boy building a house had to know 
about the habits, etc., of the bird for which 
he was making a house. 

‘‘We planned on just one day for the 
exhibit and before 9 a. m., our opening 
hour, about four dozen boys with two dozen 
bird-houses were waiting to get in. From 
that time on all day more boys and more 
houses kept coming. Such a variety of 
houses for such a variety of birds! The 
many boys who had not made any were 
as much interested as those who had and 
asked if we would have another next year 
as they had ‘just thought of a dandy 
scheme for one.’ 

“The exhibit was attractive as well as 
a great attraction, for it was novel. Hun- 
dreds came in and many people told me 
they had never been in the library before. 
We hope to increase the number of our 
friends and patrons as one result. 


‘‘We sold about two dozen of the houses 
while several were not for sale. Our object 
was to get hold of the boys. We did get 
at least 200 in here and we tried to show 
them a few of our good books and what 
we could give them for help in their work. 
I think most of them feel as if we were 
really interested in them and their work. 

“The newspapers were very generous 
with the free advertising they gave us 
both before and after the exhibit, so we 
feel as if we had been ‘before the public’ 
to some advantage that way. 

‘The boy whose bird-house was deemed 
best from every point of view was given 
a copy of Reed’s Land Birds, although noth- 
ing had been said to the boys about a 
prize. The interest in birds has increased 
wonderfully in the past two months also, 
so the result of our bird-house exhibit 
has been more than two-fold. We cer- 
tainly feel repaid for all the extra work 
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and if you try it in your own library next 
year you will, too, I am sure.” 

A large crayon picture of a bird, with 
different parts in different colors, and 
labelled, was posted in the children’s room 
of the Antigo library, as a useful aid to the 
children in identifying birds seen. It also 
helped them understand the descriptions 
in the guide books. 

Many other Wisconsin libraries have 
done interestings things with birds and 
flowers, but these cited will be specially 
useful in planning this year’s work. Other 
helpful suggestions will be found in the 
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leaflet, the Children’s Museum News, ‘“‘an 
illustrated periodical devoted to the activi- 
ties of the Children’s Museum in presenting 
to children various subjects in Natural 
History, Geography, and United States 
History.” The last few numbers are inter- 
esting in their notes of what the Children’s 
Museum League is doing, library notes of 
new books, and announcements of special 
exhibits in the Museum. This leaflet is 
published monthly and may be secured by 
libraries free from the Children’s Museum, 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Civic Improvement 


Extracts from articles by Maud van Buren 


“On invitation of the Civic League, our 
city was one of many visited not long 
since by an expert food inspector invited 
to Minnesota by the State Health Depart- 
ment. On the inspection tour of two days, 
a number of Mankato’s prominent men 
and women who accompanied the expert 
saw with their own eyes the condition 
under which much of their food is prepared. 
Bakeries, dairies, abattoirs, butcher shops, 
confectioneries, groceries, and restaurants 
were visited and the conditions found were 
such as to turn one forever and always 
against any but home prepared foods. 
And these conditions are not characteristic 
of Mankato alone.* * * Concerted action 
on the part of even a few housekeepers in 
a town may bring about a marvelous 
change in short order. When housekeepers 
refuse to buy except: of firms inviting 
general inspection the fittest only will sur- 
vive. 

“The League, the clubs and other organ- 
izations ‘got together’ on this point ‘and 
made known their intention of buying 
only of those firms inviting inspection and 
attaining a place on the housekeeper’s 
‘white list.’ An inspection committee of 
a dozen women was appointed and this 
committee subdivided into groups of three 
to make monthly inspection of all food 
supply houses inviting them. The firms 


are marked according to the score card 
issued by the Food Committee of the 
National Consumers’ League. One copy 
is left with the dealer to show him his 
strong and weak points, and another is 
retained by the committee for reference. 

“These housekeepers now have on their 
‘white list’ grocery stores, butcher shops, 
dairies, confectioners, restaurants, and 
bakeries—not all in town (the movement 
is in its infancy) but enough to warrant 
an ample and clean food supply for the 
homes. One of the most encouraging 
features of the whole movement is the 
enthusiasm of the dealers themselves over 
their improved conditions.” 

The above extracts from Miss van 
Buren’s article Cleaning up Mankato, pub- 
lished in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
for June 1911, are suggestive of the work 
in civic improvement that a town may 
accomplish. The articles of organization 
of the Civic League are given in the article, 
with suggestions for their adoption by 
small communities. The following work 
of various committees of the League is of 
special interest. 

“Committee 3 (press, lectures and litera- 
ture) keeps the public in touch with the 
aims of the League through the local press, 
prints and distributes suggestive leaflets, 
arranges for lectures and entertainments, 
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keeps itself posted as to the work through- 
out the country. The American City, the 
Survey and Our Homes on the Outside on 
file at the library, are great aids here. 

“The health and cleanliness committee 
works with the city health department, 
arranges for a general clean-up day each 
spring, takes care of all complaints about 
indecent or unhealthful conditions any- 
where, works for the extermination of 
nuisances, especially flies and mosquitoes, 
and brings about better conditions at the 
sources of our food supply. 

“Committee 7 (lawns, yards and lots) has 
to do especially with vacant lots—lots 
allowed to grow to weeds or used as dump- 
ing grounds, but it also uses its influence 
in case of neglected occupied lots.” 

One of the.committees is the Juvenile 
League. The care of gardens and lawns 
is one of the most effective parts of the 
work of the children in this Junior Civic 
League in Mankato, fully described in an 
article by Miss van Buren in the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin for December, 1910. 

“The librarian took advantage of one 
of her regular library visits to the schools, 
to state her plans and to rouse the chil- 
dren’s interest in the beautification of their 
immediate home surroundings. This visit 
was followed with addresses tending to 
rouse civic pride, by prominent citizens 
who visited not only the lower grades, but 
the State Normal, the High School and 
the business colleges. The local papers 
and the teachers, believing it to be a move 
in the right direction, did all in their power 
to push the cause and when the first day 
of registration came, eight o’clock in the 
morning found a group of eager boys and 
girls at the library door. 

“Each member is furnished a button 
reading ‘I will help. Mankato Junior 
Civic League,’ and costing five cents, and 
he fills in the following membership card 
which is placed on fie. 

He is then given eight packets of seeds; 
that is, the new member is; the old mem- 
ber buys his at a penny a packet. (See 
footnote.) 

“Directions for the preparation of the 
soil and the planting of the seeds are given 
both at school and at the library, pictures 
of simple gardens are displayed at the 
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library and books on children’s gardens 
circulate freely. 
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“The judges, three to each ward, make 
their calls in August or early September, 
recommending the ten best yards in each 
ward. The inspector of these ten yards is 
followed by a committee at large, includ- 
ing the president of the Civic League—the 
league that furnishes the prize money. 
These committees not only inspect the 
gardens and lawns but make careful in- 
quiry as to the actual work the children 
themselves put upon the premises. 

“The prizes are awarded by the mayor 
at a meeting to which admission is by but- 
ton only (the significance of that button 
is demonstrated again and again during 
the year and it becomes a precious posses- 
sion) and a good program is rendered, in- 
cluding the singing of America by the chil- 
dren, a fitting story (usually about some 
noted person who has done things for his 
or her city), a brief talk by the superin- 
tendent of schools, and some pointers on 
seed gathering, autumn preparation of the 
soil, and transplanting. 

* * * 

“The Junior League means much to the 
city physically but of far greater signifi- 
cance is the underlying morat force of a 
work of this nature—the influence of in- 
dustry, cleanliness, and beauty—of real 
civic and home pride—upon the boys and 
girls who will some day have control of 
municipal affairs. 

** ‘But,’ you ask, ‘what has the library 
to do with ali this?’ Why, everything. The 
League is under direct supervision of the 
librarian and all the work centers around 
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the library—the registration of members, 
the distribution of seeds, the meetings of 
the League, the bulletin exhibits, the 
awarding of prizes, and last but not least, 
the circulation of books of special interest 
to League children.” 

Miss van Buren has been for several 
years chairman of the Department of 
Junior Civic Leagues of the American Civic 
Association. From her experiences with 
the organization and work of the leagues 
all over the country, she sends us this 
message in a recent letter about the gar- 
den contests and other phases of the work 
with children. 

“Experience has taught me that prizes 
are bad, as even in the same community 
competition is uneven owing to difference 
in soil conditions, the water supply, and 
encouragement from parents. I have seen 
too many children who have made honest 
efforts for prizes year after year become 
discouraged. An inspirational leader may 
accomplish the desired ends without prizes. 

“IT do recommend gifts—the gifts of 
growing things—a young tree to the boy 
or girl who has accomplished a great deal 
and whose yard lacks trees; a flowering 
shrub to another; some perennial roots, 
some bulbs, some packets of choice seeds 
to others. For this purpose there is nothing 
better than a ‘plant exchange day,’ when 
those having things to give away take them 
to some central place where those wanting 
plants get them. I have seen some effective 
school ground planting and some notable 
improvements in home plots in the poorer 
sections of one town accomplished by this 
means and the labor of children. 

‘The ideal thing for training in practicat 
citizenship is the teaching of practical civics 
in the public schools from the first grade 
up, using the community itself with its 
varied and interesting departments as a 
text-book. Service will be the keynote of 
the teaching if it is wisely done. This is 
bound to come, as the Department of Civic 
Education of the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, with Arthur W. Dunn at the helm, 
has admirabie plans which are being pushed 
hard. 


Se 
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“The Jackson School of Mason City, 
Iowa, and the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion of Austin, Texas, have taken up the 
Junior Civic League work within the 
schools.” 

In an article in the American City, June 
1914, Miss van Buren gives more at length 
the ideals of this work of ‘Children and 
Town Improvement.’ ” 


(Note.—The packets of seeds for the garden 
contest may be secured from the Home Garden- 
ing Association, 602 Saint Clair Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio, one and five cent packets. 

(Celluloid buttons, with the words, “I will 
help my city” circled by an American flag de- 
sign, may be secured from Miss Maud van 
Buren, Owatonna, Minn., at $4 per 100, $6 per 
250, $8 per 800, $11 per 1000.) 


——— 


Free Slides and Films on Gardens 
and Birds 


The Bureau of Visual Instruction of the 
University Extension Division is prepared 
to furnish lantern slides on school and home 
gardens, birds, bird house building, etc., 
in the following sets: 

Home, school, and community garden- 
ing, 88 slides. 

Bird biographies and Life histories, 50 
slides. 

Birds and their nests, 47 slides. 

Birds in their season, 50 slides 

Birds and insects, 84 slides. 

They will also furnish moving picture 
films on bird study as follows: 

Birds and their nests. 

Birds of the southern seacoast. 

South African sea birds. 

Some wading birds. 

The snowy egret and its extermination. 

These slides and films are available for 
use in the schools, civic organizations, and 
libraries. No charge is made for the use of 
the material beyond payment of transpor- 
tation and responsibility for the safe return 
of the material. Applications for slides or 
firms should be forwarded to the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction at least one to three 
weeks before the material is needed. Ap- 
plication blanks will be furnished on re- 
quest. 
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Bird and Nature Pictures 

Librarians desiring inexpensive pictures 
of birds, insects, flowers, fruit and trees in 
natural colors, either for bulletins or book 
displays can procure them from anyone of 
the following firms, which will furnish cata- 
logs upon application. 

Brown, P. & Co., 38 Lovett St., Beverly, 
Mass.—7 x 9 inches, 2c each for 10 or more; 
100 for $1.75, postpaid. 3 x 4 inches, 1c in 
lots of 10 or more; 120 for $1.00. Post 
cards, 1c each (no order for less than 10); 
125 for $1.00. 

Mumford, A. W., 536 South Clark St., 
Chicago, IIl.—7 x 9 inches, 2c each; 100 for 
$1.80. Pictures from Birds and Nature 
magazine. 

Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. 
—7 x 9 inches, 2c each for 13 or more. 
Trees—Sheets 9 x 12, consisting of three 
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pictures; the tree, a section of the trunk, 
and a spray of leaves, and a short descrip- 
tion of the tree. 1 set, eight sheets, 24 pic- 
tures, 40c; 3 sets for $1.00. Sold in sets 
only. 

Larger and more expensive plates and 
pictures can be bought through G. E. 
Stechert & Co., 151 W. 25th St., New York, 
from such firms as Hartinger, Goerling- 
Schmidt, Jung, Koch and Quetell and 
Lehman-Leutemann. 

A set of 10 flower pictures, colored half- 
tones, 18 x 14, costing $7.50, single plates, 
62c with a descriptive leaflet, may be ob- 
tained from Longmans, Green & Co., 
Fourth Ave. and 30th St., New York. 

A tree leaf chart in black and white of 
the best known trees, 29 x 18, may be pur- 


chased from Graceanna Lewis, Media, Pa., 
for 50c each. Mm. 2. €. 
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“What One Wisconsin Library Did’’ 


By Blanch L. Unterkircher, Librarian, 
Superior 


When working with about forty Boy 
Scouts one winter, I soon discovered the 
boys knew very little about our common 
birds, so in order to get them, and the entire 
community of children interested in the 
conservation of birds, I succeeded in getting 
a philanthropic resident of the town, who 
was interested in the study of birds to 
give me five dollars to use along this line 
of work. 

Immediately, I published in the news- 
paper that prizes would be given for the 
best wren and martin houses, which would 
be brought to the Library by April 27th. 

The prizes offered were as follows, to 
boys under 16 years: 


Best wren house, $1.50. 

Second best wren house, $1.00. 
Best martin house, $1.50. 

Second best martin house, $1.00. 


I spent the entire week visiting the 
schools in the town and gave talks to the 
children on the conservation of the birds, 
and at the same time, I explained fully how 
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to make a simple wren and martin house, 
also telling the children that illustrations 
ot practical bird houses and books telling 
just how to make them would be kept at 
the Library for reference. . 

To my delight on April 27th, I counted 
forty-one bird-houses and it took the 
judges, who were the Directors of the Li- 
brary Board, two hours of hard work to 
award the prizes. A great many points 
were considered, for instance:the correct 
openings, style of house, handicraft, age, 
workmanship, ete. The Library was 
crowded with visitors several days before 
the inspecting of the houses, the men taking 
an unusual interest in them. After the 
prizes were awarded, I was able to sell for 
the boys, eighteen houses. 

As there was so much interest in the con- 
test, and the study of birds, the next spring, 
I succeeded in getting twice the amount of 
money for prizes, and the conditions that 
spring were as follows: 

Best wren house, $1.50. For boys from 
6 to 10 years. 

Second best wren house, $1.00. For boys 
from 6 to 10 years. 

Best martin house, $1.50. For boys from 
6 to 10 years. 


oe 
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Second best martin house, $1.00. For 
boys from 6 to 10 years. 

Best wren house, $1.50. For boys from 
10 to 16 years. 


Second best wren house, $1.00. For boys 
from 10 to 16 years. 


Best martin house, $1.50. For boys from 
10 to 16 years. 

Second best martin house, $1.00. For 
boys from 10 to 16 years. 


I really considered the second year better 
than the first, because smaller boys entered 
the contest and the interest displayed was 
marvelous. It was a daily occurrence for 
the children to come to the Library and 
try to find the name of a bird that they had 
just seen. It was considered by the boys 
a great disgrace to shoot even an English 
Sparrow. A short time after the contest a 
pigeon, with a broken leg and wing, was 
found by some boys coming from school. 
Hoping that something could be done to 
save its life one of the boys put it in his cap 
and carried it to the Library, in hopes that 
he could find out there what to do for it. 
He was days trying to save its life. 

That summer I left that town and in my 
present position I have not been able to 
conduct a bird house contest, but this 
spring I had conducted in the Library for 
three Friday afternoons, illustrated talks 
on birds. 


This fall, the Douglas County Fish and 
Game League offered five prizes of $5.00 
each for the best bird houses constructed 
by public school children. One prize of 
$5.00 may be competed for by the members 
of the Normal and High Schools and the 
other four are open only to pupils of the 
public and parochial schools. The bird 
houses are to be built in the Manual Train- 
ing departments of the schools, and deliv- 
ered to the Public Library on or before 
March 30, 1916. 


The five winning houses will be set up in 
the parks by the Park Board and will bear 
the name of the maker and the school, 
which he attended. There will be three 
judges to decide on the merits of the various 
bird houses, one will be chosen by the 
school board, one by the park board, and 
one by the game league. 
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Pupils of the public school have already 
started to work on the bird houses and re- 
quests are coming to the Library almost 
daily for books on the construction of bird 
houses. 


Birds of Wisconsin 


A list of the literature that is available, 
compiled by Alfred C. Burrill, instructor in 
Entomology in the University of Wisconsin. 


Burrill, A. C. Anent the reasons for bird 
migration: a favorite food theory. 


1912. Wisconsin Natural History 
Society, v. 10, bulletin No. 1-2, p. 
101-6. 


Refers to previous articles on Wisconsin bird 
migration. 





Progress of bird conservation in Wis- 
consin. Wis. Arbor and Bird Day 
annual, 1913, p. 43-9. 


Brief synopsis of what has been done and 
what needs to be done for Wisconsin bird con- 
servation. 


——tThe new wild bird and animal refuges 
in Wisconsin. Wis. Arbor and Bird 
Day Manual, 1915, p. 66-74. 


Brings previous (1913) report up to date. 


——wWhat bird lovers owe the late Pro- 
fessor King. 1915. The Auk, v. 32, 
No. 2, p. 239-240. 


Gives the only complete bibliography known 
of Professor King’s writings on birds. 


——Unpaid labor on the farm. 1915. 
Wis. Country magazine, v. 9, No. 8, 
p. 20-1. 

— —English sparrows and the spread of 
San José scale (m Madison, Wis.) 
1915. Journal of Economic Ento- 
mology, v. 8, No. 6, p. 553-4. 


Partial orchard-inspection results by the state 
entomologist’s force. 


——Birds as insect destroyers. 1915. (In 
“Farm economy, a cyclopedia of agri- 
culture,” ch. 18, p. 748-61; published 
by H. L. Baldwin Pub. Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.) 

This contains, I believe, the first American 
attempt to correlate the planting of bird-attrac- 
tive shrubs and trees for the northern home 
together with the shape and size of bird-house 
and relative height and location of same in a 
new science of bird attraction, following Baron 
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von Berlepsch of Germany, and with all due 
credit to C. M. Weed, Neltje Blanchan, G. F. 
Trafton, and the Meriden (N. H.) Bird Club. 


—and others. Shrubs attractive to birds. 
1914. Wis. Horticulture, v. 4, p. 5. 


Compiled for the latitude of Madison by the 
various university professors intersted in botani- 
cal subjects. In same issue also occurred the 
last of a series of articles in the campaign for the 
better protection of Wisconsin sea gull colonies 
and breeding grounds, a campaign conducted 
by the state Audubon Society. 


By the wayside. 1898-1915. 


Official organ of the Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Michigan Audubon Societies, now discontinued. 
Published latterly at Madison, Wis., and edited 
by A. R. Cahn. 

Many valuable notes contributed to this 
publication have never been compiled for use 
in the more prominent compilations on Wiscon- 
sin birds. 


Cahn, A. R. The birds of Waukesha 
County (and later articles in same 
series). 1913. Wisconsin National 
Historical Society, v. 11, bulletin No. 
4, p. 113-49. 


Cory, C. B. The birds of Illinois and 
Wisconsin. 1909. Field-Columbian 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 
Ill. $4. 

Contains the best bibliography yet published 
on sources. 


Forest rangers news letters. Madison 
Democrat (often the Sunday edition). 


A series of articles on the proper conservation 
of Wisconsin birds and animals, only one species 
being treated in each of the twenty or so articles. 


King, F. H. Economic relations of Wis- 
consin birds. 1883 (1873). T. C. 
Chamberlain’s Geology of Wisconsin, 
¥. 1. 


Kumlien, L., & Hollister, N. The birds 
of Wisconsin. 1903. 144p. Wisconsin 
Natural Historical Society, v. 2, 
bulletins No. 1, 2 and 3. $1. 

Bibliography mentioned incidentally in intro- 

duction, p. 3-4. 


Rice, O. S. and others. The Wisconsin 
Arbor and Bird Day Manual (annual). 
1906-1915. State Supt. of Public in- 
struction office, Madison, Wis. 
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Contains best collection of migration data, 
popular sketches and poems, and colored plates. 


Wisconsin Horticulture. 1913-15. 


Contains a series of short articles and original 
notes on different types of damage birds do in 
Wisconsin, and some of similar vein also oc- 
curred in By the Wayside. Short notes on new 
bird records occur from time tc time in Bulle- 
tin of Wis. Nat. Hist. Soc. by H. L. Ward, 
director of the Milwaukee Public Museum, and 
others. 


Wild Life Refuges in Wisconsin 


Some of the results of the efforts to 
secure wild life refuges are described in an 
article in the Wisconsin Arbor and Bird 
Day Manual, 1915, p. 66-74. The five 
state parks and the university grounds are 
included in such refuges. Through the 
cooperation of nearly a hundred land 
owners some twenty such tracts, including 
over 23,000 acres in all, have been posted, 
resident deputy wardens without pay aid 
in the enforcement of trespass and game 
laws, and many species of game birds, as 
well as insectivorous and song birds, fre- 
quent these sanctuaries. Owners of over 
6,000 acres or more have promised their 
cooperation and the state, through the 
parks, the university, and the game farm, 
has aided in the movement. In 1914 a 
tract of some 6,000 acres on the Wisconsin 
river near Merrimack was offered to the 
state as a park and wild game refuge. The 
matter of acceptance of this offer has not 
yet been settled. 

In the article above referred to there is 
the following appeal for the forwarding of 
this work: 

“Children, Teachers, Land Owners! Will 
you help make your home region a beauty 
spot, and a home for birds and game? Bird- 
lovers all over the state are seeking to 
provide the useful birds and wild life a 
better chance to survive in Wisconsin. We 
ask cooperation of all friends of birds in 
securing for us offers of the free use of farm 
lands, orchards, swamps, ponds, and 
meadows for raising birds best suited to 
each district, together with the promise 
to buy and post ‘no trespass’ signs to ward 
off all hunting. Write to Dr. Victor 
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Kutchin, Secretary of the Wisconsin 
Audubon Society, if you can help. All 
tracts of an acre or more are accepted if 
naturally attractive to birds.” 

“These refuges are planned for every 
county in Wisconsin, not as demonstra- 
tions merely but to make sure the increase 
and perpetuation of those things which 
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are enjoyed by our inherently nature-loving 
people.” And the same article makes it 
clear that these refuges must protect “all 
useful wild life, for we must protect the 
very fruit shrubs, plants, and trees which 
give the birds food and harbor in those 
spots where we wish to cherish the birds.” 





GARDENS 


The Garden of the Watertown Public 
Library 


By Georgia Lutkemeyer, Librarian 


The little plot of ground back of the 
Watertown Public Library measures 99 x 87 
feet. In the year 1907 when the Library 
was dedicated the back yard was in a sad 
state. Much debris, rocks, and rough 
ground greeted the eye and to add to 
the unsightliness of the scene, the back 
yard of a second hand store lent its supply 
of unclassified articles to the gaze of the 
passerby. Now it is a beautiful garden. 

In order that Watertown might keep 
its reputation for attractive homes and 
well kept yards it seemed necessary for 
some one to come to the rescue. The 
needed help did come and effort after 
effort was put forth until the yard was 
transformed. The first step was made 
by Mrs. Eli Fischer, a member of the 
Out-Door-Art Association of Watertown 
and an artist in plants and flowers. She 
planted a little strip of flowers four feet 
wide on the side of the yard nearest the 
Library and when flowers bloomed the 
results were highly gratifying. Mrs. Frank 
Woodard also a member of the Out-Door- 
Art Association personally supervised the 
planting of vines along the building. 
Resplendent with color the vines now add 
much to the beauty of the garden. 

The Out-Door-Art Association then be- 
came interested and had a high wire 
fence, costing one hundred dollars, put up 
on two sides of the yard meeting the ex- 
pense themselves. Vines wete planted 


along the fence and now cover it entirely, 
shutting off the view of the adjoining yards. 

The next step was made by Mr. Wiggen- 
horn, a member of the Library Board and 
by Prof. Ott, now an ex-member. With 
the consent of the Library Board they 
obtained ‘shrubbery, which was planted 
at the back of the garden against some old 
buildings, also in the corners of the yard. 
The shrubbery grew splendidly and now 
forms a beautiful back ground for the 
flowers. 

Mrs. Frank Woodard gave several elm 
trees for the boulevard adjoining the 
garden. Later, the members of the Satur- 
day Club of Watertown planted an elm 
tree on the lawn, and last Arbor Day 
erected three bird houses and a trellis on 
one side of the pagoda. This pagoda, 
which houses a public drinking fountain, 
was erected two years ago by a public 
spirited citizen, Mr. George Hawkins. 

Later the Library Board gave permission 
further to beautify the garden. With 
twenty dollars given by the Out-Door-Art 
Association Mrs. Fischer was able to pre- 
pare the soit for flowers. The yard had 
been graded by this time and to break 
the monotony of the shrubbery hundreds 
of perennials and bulbs were planted direct- 
ly in front of the foliage on two sides of 
the yard. The bulbs were furnished from 
her own garden. 


From year to year different flowers 
have been planted and now the Library 
yard can truly be called a garden. Daffo- 
dils, cosmos, asters, nasturtiums, etc., not 
only make the garden beautiful but as cut 
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flowers help to adorn the interior of the 
Library. 

From the surplus bulbs which were un- 
earthed last fall, many were given to the 
schools for school gardens. Cuttings from 
the vines were sent to the Watertown 
Water Works station for transplanting 
in their garden. 

The help and time given by the different 
people interested in the garden has made 
it what it is and has been much appreciated. 
Mention must also be made of the library 
janitor who has made the garden one 
of his personal cares and joys. Weeding 
and careful attention mean much toward 
making a garden attractive. The Water- 
town Daily Times says: 

“‘Now one of the prettiest spots in Water- 
town is the spacious lawn at the rear of 
the Library, a charming spot with foliage, 
flowers and plants. It is redolent with 
the aroma of these pretty products of 
nature and a pleasant scene greets the 
eye of the beholder. It is worth a visit.” 


Vacant Lots Garden Club in Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada 


By Julia C. Stockett, Library Visitor, Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission 


About two and a half years ago, at a 
meeting of the Committee of the City 
Planning Commission, a Vacant Lots Gar- 
den Club was formed in Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada and has since scored a remarkable 
success. Calgary has grown from 12,000 
to 75,000 inhabitants in the past ten 
years: what was once the entire town is 
now only the nucleus of a rapidly spread- 
ing city. As a result, the newer districts 
have an usually large number of vacant 
lots, which are often a growing detraction 
to their surroundings. Calgary, with all 
western Canadian cities, has been suffering 
from a real estate boom and this, with 
the present war, has brought it to face 
hard times in earnest. The Vacant Lots 
Garden Club is one of the big factors which 
is helping to bring about a more prosperous 
and equable condition, as well as to beautify 
the city. 
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Forms are issued for property owners or 
agents who wish to give the use of their 
land for gardening. The club tries to 
secure lots as close to the applicant’s home 
as possible and there has been no difficulty 
in obtaining plenty of land free; the owners 
are glad to have their vacant property 
improved. If the lots are withdrawn 
from cultivation at any time, the club 
will seed them down to grass on request. 
It is agreed that the owner may sell his 
ground when he chooses or use it for build- 
ing without making compensation. That 
there is good security in this investment 
for the gardener, however, is shown by the 
fact that, at the end of the first year’s 


_ experiment, not one man had lost his 


work and seed through the withdrawal 
of a single lot. If, however, the lot is 
withdrawn, compensation is made to the 
cultivator in accordance with what he has 
spent. 

A membership fee ef one dollar entitles 
the holder to receive one or more twenty- 
five foot lots. An extra charge of the 
same amount for plowing each lot may 
be overcome by the gardener’s digging 
the land himself. He receives ‘“‘seeds, 
plants, and garden tools at special dis- 
count, the produce of his lots, free expert 
supervision, and bulletins on gardening.” 
In return, he is expected to clear his land 
for plowing, cultivate it, and keep it 
weeded. Special permits are obtainable 
for the use of city water; or, if preferred, 
free instruction in dry farming may be had. 
A signboard is placed on each plot of 
ground in order to secure cooperation in 
the protection of its gardens. 

The report of the committee for the 
first year far exceeded expectations, two 
hundred and fifty-four lots being taken up 
by one hundred and seventy members. 
The second year, the amount of ground 
was almost quadrupled, for 1,000 lots 
were cultivated by four hundred and fifty 
members. Those who have held a lot 
one season have first claim on it the fol- 
lowing year. 

The vacant lots movement has tried to 
encourage the growth of excellent vege- 
tables and flowers by prize competitions. 
Five are held and are open to produce 
grown on club lots only. They are: 1. 
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best Vacant Lots Garden of potatoes, 
2. potatoes and other vegetables, 3. flow- 
ers, with potatoes and other begetables, 
4. best collection of vegetables staged at 
the Horticultural Exhibition, and 5. best 
twelve potatoes staged as above. Four 
special prizes are given in each of the 
three former and two in each of the two 
latter classes. 

Alberta’s ambition to raise as good pota- 
toes as British Columbia’s has been suc- 
cessfully stimulated. For years the Brit- 
ish Columbia potato has controlled the 
local market and its prestige seemed un- 
shakable. Alberta’s potatoes have been 
poor in the past because climatic condi- 
tions are peculiar and potato culture has 
not been sufficiently studied in relation 
tothem. During the past winter, the club, 
working with the Consumers’ League and 
the Horticultural Society, held lectures, 
gave instruction in cultural methods, and 
put on a sale of good seed potatoes. As 
a result, almost no imported potatoes have 
been sold: local potatoes have dropped 
from one dollar to fifty cents a bushel and 
all other vegetables in proportion. ‘This 
slump in prices is one of our solid achieve- 
ments,” says the second year’s report. “By 
increasing production, we have increased 
competition and decreased the cost of liv- 
ing.” This fall the Consumers’ League 
gave a potato luncheon at which the vacant 
lots’ work was spoken of with great appre- 
ciation. Ata recent potato show arranged 
by the Consumers’ League and the club, 
thirty-five out of forty-five prizes for home 
grown potatoes were won by vacant lot 
gardeners. 

Aesthetically, too, has Calgary been 
made a better place in which to live, owing 
largely to the disappearance of so many 
unsightly vacant lots. Then, also, several 
centrally located, unused corners were ob- 
tained and placed in the hands of experi- 


enced gardeners. Annuals were bought for - 


flower borders on these lots with splendid 
effect and this example, combined with 
the prize competitions, has undoubtedly 
helped in the unusually wide spread cul- 
tivation of flowers during the past season. 

The club has a growing future: its 
interests are those of every citizen and 
touch many sides of the community’s life. 
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“What splendid crop of by-products we 
have,” says the chairman in his first report, 
“better health, a cleaner and more at- 
tractive city, the vacant lot nuisance 
abolished, truly ‘beauty for ashes,’ an 
encouragement of thrift, a better citizen- 
ship on the part of those who allow their 
lots to be used and of those who learn to 
respect unfenced gardens, and finally the 
stimulus given to home gardening by force 
of example.” And in the second report, 
“One of the most significant things about 
our work is that it is a concrete expression 
of the new era upon which we have now 
definitely entered as a people, the era of 
self-dependence. Instead of living on 
borrowed money, we must now live upon 
what we produce. There has been much 
back-to-the-land talk but our club has 
done the only practical work in this con- 
nection, and while the larger and more 
difficult problem has still to be faced, our 
work has given impetus to the larger idea.” 

Primarily to Mr. Alexander Calhoun, as 
chairman and organizing head of the move- 
ment, is the city indebted and, although his 
work has been in the capacity of a private 
citizen, yet, in his profession of librarian- 
ship, he has shown what contribution a 
librarian could make to the community 
life of a city. The library has helped in 
many ways: most of the club’s meetings 
were held in its rooms; considerable of 
the clerical work was done there; much of 
its literature was distributed from the loan 
desk; the librarian’s office was open at all 
times for direction and information; and 
an excellent collection of books on garden- 
ing was gathered and widely circulated. 
Perhaps the greatest return to the library 
has been in the enlarging of the conception 
of the extension work possible in connec- 
tion with such an institution. 

The movement has been backed by a 
wide range of people; without the loaning 
of the land on one side by public spirited 
citizens and its thorough cultivation on the 
other by careful gardeners, success could 
not have been possible. The City Council 
helped financially; the press gave free 
publicity; several citizens and societies took 
honorary memberships; a city alderman 
contributed headquarters; the Secretary 
gave his experience, largely voluntarily; 
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and the Park Superintendent and City 
Commissioners have been ever ready with 
constructive assistance. Since the found- 
ing of the city, there has probably been 
no movement in Calgary’s civic life which 
has stimulated citizenship so generally in 
working for the welfare of the commun- 
ity. 


Some Hardy Perennials for Wisconsin 
Gardens 


By William D. Turvill, Madison 


_ [Most of the librarians in Wisconsin have de- 
lightful recollections of the gardens at Turvill- 
wood. We have asked r. Turvill to give 
from his many years of experience some hints on 
choosing and growing of perennials.—Ed.] 

A successful flower border should have 
a long and continuous blooming season. 
This object can best be attained by the 
mixed border. The perennials not only 
add to the variety of desirable flowers, but 
some of them bioom earlier than any of 
the annuals. Formal beds of Geraniums 
or Pansies are excellent but are somewhat 
expensive and require special care. But 
a round bed filled with Plantain Lily, 
Funkia Subcordata, will soon form a thing 
of permanent beauty. Lay out a border 
of generous proportions in length and 
width if space permits. If it extends back 
into the rear of the lot this portion may 
be filled with Hollyhocks, which, although 
not perennials, renew themselves from year 
to year by seed, and with a plant or two 
of the Bocconia, sometimes called Plume 
Poppy. This forms a happy combination. 
Width is important because perennials re- 
quire space to grow well, and one well- 
grown specimen is worth many small ones. 
Moreover the spaces can be well used by 
filling with annuals for continuous bloom- 
ing. For instance a patch of Shirley pop- 
pies, will yield a daily sheaf of flowers; or 
Geraniums and other suitable house plants 
which have done duty all winter in the 
house might be planted out to fill a gap. 

The ground should be well prepared by 
the deep digging in of well rotted manure. 
This is especially necessary, if the ground 
has been previously graded up with cellar 
earth. It should be done in the autumn 
in order to allow the soil to fill up with 
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water during fall and spring. Raking the 
surface in the spring will preserve this 
moisture and keep the ground in good 
condition for planting. All growing plants 
require the frequent stirring of the surface 
to break the crust, which forms by drying 
after rains or after watering. This stir- 
ring forms what is called a dust mulch 
and conserves the moisture making arti- 
ficial watering unnecessary. Some peren- 
nials however, when set in well prepared 
soil and having a growth large enough to 
shade the ground, are well cared for by 
mulching with lawn rakings of grass or 
leaves. The perennial Larkspur and the 
Peonies, thus treated may stand and grow 
undisturbed for years. 

The Perennial Phlox may be massed 
and treated the same way. After three or 
four years these may require to be lifted, 
torn into small divisions, and reset, the 
ground having been spaded and prepared. 
The double Ranunculus, with its sprays 
of yellow balls, is a good old-fashioned 
favorite. It is one of the flowers nick- 
named Bachelor’s Button. 

Pyrethrum Roseum Hybridum are useful 
plants. The single ones are the most 
reliable and upon the whole have the most 
satisfactory flowers. They are known in 
England as the Colored Daisies. They 
are easily grown from seed although the 
plants are small the first year and need 
some attention to keep the weeds and grass 
out of them. They will repay the trouble 
by their long life and their value as a 
beautiful and lasting cut flower. When 
their first blooms are over in the latter 
part of June, cut the tops down and they 
will make beautiful fresh foliage and some 
blossoms in the fall. 

The Memorial Daisy, Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum, is a plant little known, but 
of great merit. They are perfectly hardy, 
producing a profusion of long stemmed 
white flowers, only a little smaller than 
the famous Shasta Daisy. 

The Chrysanthemum latifolium is to be 
found in some lists of plants. It grows 
taller than the Shasta Daisies, and while 
its flowers are not quite so artistic in form 
it has the great merit of being perfectiy 
hardy and healthier. 
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The Hemorocallis, popularly known as 
the yellow Day Lilies, are beautiful, easily 
grown lilies, most of them are perfectly 
hardy and reliable. The best of ail is the 
Hemorocallis flava (the lemon lily). Gather- 
ed in the morning the flowers will last all 
day and all the buds will open in water. 

The double Quanso would make a fine 
tall plant at the back of the border. A 
little patience may be required to grow fine 
clumps of these plants and to get enough 
of them but they are so sure to live and 
grow and when once established, require 
almost no attention. Their own dead 
leaves furnish mulch and covering enough. 

Of the Jris Germanica some of the newer 
sorts are well worth having. Only a couple 
of plants of a kind are needed for they 
are sure to grow and increase rapidly. 
Every two or three years they will need 
dividing gnd resetting. The divisions 
should be set rather deep. The light blue 
or lavender shades are nearest the type 
and perhaps the best of all. The white 
Florentine, called Silver King, is a splendid 
sweet-scented white. Mme. Chereau, is a 
fancy variety, white edges feathered with 
light biue. 

Iris Pumila and their hybrids are dwarf, 
very early free flowering varieties. They 
might be thought desirable and could be 
divided up later and used as an edging 
to the mixed border. The Gaillardia 
Grandiflora is a good reliable perennial. 
It is superior in every way to the annual 
varieties; has a long blooming season, and 
makes an excellent cut flower. It is 
easily started from seed but can not be 
made to bloom much the first year. An 
old plant may send up too many shoots 
in the spring. Only the strongest of these 
should be allowed to grow. 

The perennial Coreopsis, Coreopsis lan- 
ceolata, unlike the annual ones has large 
flowers of pure yellow, borne on long stems. 
These like the Gaillardia not only make 
good cut flowers, but the plants look better 
under constant cutting. Although peren- 
nials the Coreopsis give the best satisfac- 
tion when some of the volunteer seedlings 
are left to grow up for the next year’s 
blooming. 

A patch of Lilies of the Valley is ‘‘a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever,” but do not be 
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persuaded that they prefer the least bit of 
shade; plant them where they will get the 
full sunlight; mulch them in the winter 
with manure free from weed seeds; remove 
the same in the spring, and watch them 
grow. 

Much pleasure can be derived from some 
of the old friends as Garden Heliotrope 
(Valeriana officianalis). Sweet William is 
another. The latest improvements in color 
bring these old flowers back into favor. 

Some have found it practical to plant in 
the mixed border clumps of the hardy Nar- 
cissi, planting them so deep that ordinary 
hoeing cannot disturb them. Annuals can 
be planted, before the leaves have died 
down, placed so as not to interfere with the 
bulbs in finishing their growth, and will 
grow up later to fill the space for the rest of 
the summer. The Narcissus Poeticus and 
the earlier one, Poeticus ornatus, also among 
the medium Trumpet Narcissi, Jncompara- 
bilis Sir. Watkin and Incomparabilis Stella 
should prove perfectly hardy anywhere in 
Wisconsin. In the extreme northern part 
the snow furnishes more protection than 
farther south. 

Gladiolus bulbs can be planted among 
the other plants. If they are set deep, they 
will bloom better and stand up better. 
They must be dug, after the tops have 
frozen, dried and stored in a cool dry place 
until next year. 


Seed Catalogues 


Poor seeds will doom the best laid plans 
for the garden to certain failure. When you 
are arranging for your exhibit of books and 
material on gardening, add to its value and 
usefulness by writing to reliable seed firms 
and nurseries for their latest catalogues. If 
possible secure duplicates; circulate the 
catalogues, reinforcing the covers, accord- 
ing to the method used in preparing maga- 
zines for lending. Seed catalogues fre- 
quently consist of more than a price list, 
and give cultural directions for raising 
flowers and vegetables, that are helpful and 
practical. 

Five years ago the Bulletin contained a 
list of firms, and librarians, who adopted 
the suggestion, reported that they felt well 
repaid for the trouble and have made seed 
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catalogues an annual feature in their ex- 
hibit of garden books. A gardener with 
many years of experience suggests the fol- 
lowing as reliable firms that issue good cata- 
logues: 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 

Currie Brothers, 108 Wisconsin St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Henry A. Dreer, 714-16 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Elwanger & Barry, Mount Hope Nur- 
series, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fottler, Fiske, Rawson Co., 12-13 Fan- 
euil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 

Peter Henderson & Co., 35-37 Cortlandt 
St., New York City. 

Home Gardening Association, 602 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland, O. (Seeds 1c. a 
pkg.) 

Livingston Seed Co., 646 High St., Co- 
_ lumbus, O. (Specialists in tomatoes.) 

Geo. H. Peterson, Fair Lawn, N. J. (Spe- 
cialist in roses and peonies.) 

Lewis Roesch, West Hill Nurseries, Fre- 
donia, N. Y. 

J. M. Thorburn & Co., 53 Barclay St., 
New York City. 

Wm. Toole & Son, Baraboo, Wis. 
cialists in pansies and perennials. ) 

Vaughan’s Seed Store, 31-33 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, III. 


(Spe- 


i, Os A 


Gardening 


Selected list of books published 1912-15, 
supplementing those in the A. L. A. Cata- 
logs. 


General Books 


Barnes, P. T. Suburban garden guide. 
1913. Macmillan 50c net. 

Bolte, J. W. The back yard farmer. 1914. 
Forbes $1 net. 

Verrill, A. H. MHarper’s book for young 
gardeners. 1914. Harper $1.50 net. 


Flowers 


Cable, G. W. The amateur garden. 1914. 
Scribner $1.50 net. 
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Doubleday, Mrs N. B. The American 
flower garden. 1913. Doubleday $1.50 
net. 

Hayward, W. B. The commuter’s garden. 
1914. Crowell $1 net. 

McFarland, J. H. My growing garden. 
1915. Macmillan $2 net. 

Rexford, E. E. Amateur gardencraft. 
1912. Lippincott $1.50 net. 

Shelton, Louise. Continuous bloom in 
America. 1915. Scribner $2 net. 
Tabor, Grace. Old-fashioned gardening. 

1913. McBride $2 net. 

—Suburban gardens. 1913. Outing 70c 
net. 

Thomas, G. C. Practical book of out- 
door rose growing for the home garden. 
1914. Lippincott $4 net. 


Vegetables 


Corbett, L. C. Garden farming. 1913. 
Ginn $2 net. 
Lloyd, J. W. Productive vegetable grow- 


ing. 1914. Lippincott $1.50 net. 


Fruits 


Bailey, L. H. Principles of fruit growing. 

20th ed. 1915. Macmillan $1.75 net. 

Standard cyclopedia of horticulture. 

In 6v. v. 1-3. 1914-15. Macmillan $6 

ea. net. 

Sears, F.C. Productive orcharding. 1914. 
Lippincott $1.50 net. 

Wilkinson, A. E. The apple. 1915. Ginn 
$2 net. 





Recent Bulletins on Gardening 


Compiled by C. S. Hean, Librarian of 
College of Agriculture Library. 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Farmer’s Bulletin 643, Blackberries. 
Farmers’ bulletin 668, Squash-vine borer. 

State experiment stations. 

Illinois, circular 139, How to grow musk- 
melons. 
Iowa, bulletin 160, Grape pruning. 
New York (Geneva), circular 29, Culture 
of sweet corn. 
32, Currants. 
34, Tomato culture. 
35, Hot and cold frames. 
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38, Rhubarb culture. 
40, Onion culture. 
North Dakota, circular 5, The farmers’ 
vegetable garden. 
West Virginia, circular 12, Orchard and 
garden spraying. 
13, Use of hot and cold frames on the 
farm. 
20, The University farm garden. 
Wisconsin, bulletin 248, Strawberry cul- 
ture. 


Federal Bulletins on Birds and Gardens 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture of course 
publishes a number of bulletins of much 
value along the lines of bird life and gar- 
dening. Libraries which wish to keep in 
touch with these publications—and all 
others from this department—would do 
well to get on the mailing list for the 
Monthly List of Publications. This will be 
sent free on application. A selection from 
the more available Farmers’ Bulletins has 
been made and these selected publications 
are listed below, with their numbers. 


Birds 


Bird houses and how to build them. F. B. 
609. 

The English sparrow as a pest. F. B. 493. 

Food of some well-known birds of forest, 
farm, and garden. F. B. 506. 

How to attract birds in northeastern 
United States. F. B. 621. 
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Our grosbeaks and their value to agri- 
culture. F. B. 456. 

Some common birds useful to the farmer. 
F. B. 630. 

Some common game, aquatic, and rapa- 
cious birds in relation to man. F. B. 497. 


Gardening 


Annual flowering plants. F. B. 195. 

Asparagus culture. F. B. 61. 

Beans. F. B. 289. 

Beautifying the home grounds. 
185. 

Cabbage. F. B. 433. 

Celery. F. B. 282. 

Cucumbers. F. B. 254. 

The cultivation of mushrooms. 
204. 

Diseases of cabbage and related crops 
and their control. F. B. 488. 

The home production of onion seed and 
sets. F. B. 434. 

Irrigation in field and garden. F. B. 138. 

Onion culture. F. B. 354. 

The propagation of plants. F. B. 157. 

The school garden. F. B. 218. 

Tomatoes. F. B. 220. 


F. B. 


F. B. 


All of these publications are in the series 
known as Farmers’ Bulletins. They are 
obtainable free on request to the Division 
of Publications of the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture at Washington. 
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‘““SHIRT-SLEEVE”’? LITERATURE 


Edited by C. B. Lester. 


“The least valuable volumes in the library are those with the finest bindings; the most valuable 
are those with no bindings at all.” Edwin Emery Slosson. 


These notes call to the attention of Wisconsin libraries pamphlets and other ephemeral 
material of value as reference helps. Visitors from the Commission have often noted 
that most libraries do not use this class of material nearly as much as they should. It is 
the very best of current reference matter and the library must have and make available 
this kind of digested “‘tabioid’’ information if it is to appeal to people who are doing things. 
Usually these items are obtainable free or at small cost from the source indicated. Most 
of it costs only a stamp and a very little time, and quick-filing methods will eliminate 
the necessity of full cataloging and other time-consuming care for such pamphlets as 
are not worth a permanent preservation. Much of the material which we can note here 
is in the general field of public affairs, and frequent notice will be given of Wisconsin 
official publications. Advice and assistance regarding U. S. and state documents and 
other material of the class listed here will be gladly given in response to individual requests. 





Baby week campaigns. The U. S. 
Children’s Bureau has issued as its Pub- 
lication No. 15 a bulletin of suggestions for 
communities of various sizes as to prac- 
ticable methods of organizing and carrying 
on baby week campaigns. This publica- 
tion should be added to the list presented 
in the Bulletin last month. Apply for it to 
the Children’s Bureau at Washington. 


City manager. The December num- 
ber of the Transactions of the Common- 
wealth Club of California contains dis- 
cussions on this subject, While these pub- 
lications are not available free, practicaily 
every one contains material on live, up-to- 
date topics. A list of the numbers available 
can be obtained from the secretary at 153 
Kearney St., San Francisco. 


Education. Volume one of the annual 
report of the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the last year has been issued. This 
volume contains the valuable text material. 
The second voiume containing statistical 
matter will probably not be available for 
several months. Every library should have 
this report on its shelves. Apply to the 
Bureau of Education at Washington. 


Educational hygiene. Under this title 
appears the December number of the Bulle- 
tin of the Wisconsin Normal Schools. The 
important divisions of the subject are: the 
teacher’s health, the health of the children, 
the hygiene of instruction, the instruction 
in hygiene, general knowledge of com- 
municable diseases, the sanitation of the 
school. This publication appears to be 
so valuable for every library—so useful in 
the pubiic health material upon which 
frequent call is being made everywhere, 
that we shall try to have a copy sent to 
every library in the state. 


Home economics. A copy of Women’s 
Bulletin No. 8 issued by the Wisconsin 
Farmers’ Institutes superintendent should 
be in every home in the state. Some of the 
section headings are: children’s diet, the 
efficient kitchen, emergency shelf, how to 
measure, invalid cookery, ventilation, 
cleaning materials, notes on laundering, 
and numerous other sections deal with 
foods and household problems. This publi- 
cation, also, we shall arrange to have sent 
to the public libraries. 


Household employment. A commis- 
sion has made its first report on this subject 
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to the 1915 convention of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. This first 
report is concerned with “fan attempt to 
discover and analyze the causes which 
underlie the difficulties in household em- 
ployment.” Apply to the national head- 
quarters of the Association at 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. 


Labor and socialism. An account of 
the resources of the State Historical Library 
in these fields is set forth in Bulletin of 
Information No. 77. Of course, this ma- 
terial is for the most part available for 
reference only at the Library but this 
pamphlet is of help in letting the student 
know what may be found there. Apply 
to the Superintendent of the Society at 
Madison. 


Navies of the world. The discussion 
of preparedness is bringing a demand for a 
publication of the Navy Department 
giving information concerning some of 
the principal navies of the world, such as 
warship tonnage, active personnel, vessels 
built and building, types, expenditures, air 
craft, etc. It isin popular form as it is com- 
piled to answer frequent general inquiries. 
Probably the best way to get it is to write 
to the Superintendent of Documents at 
Washington. The price is ten cents. 


School administration in smaller 
cities. This is the title of a bulletin of the 
Bureau of Education covering the consti- 
tution of the school board, officers, finance, 
superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
teachers, health inspectors, etc. Write to 
the U. S. Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton for Bulletin 44, 1915. 


Soil conservation. Farmers’ Bulletin 
has to do with this topic and includes mat- 
ter on care of the soil, importance of soil 
food, types of farming, effect of legumes, 
etc. Apply to the Division of Publications 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Surveys and exhibits. This depart- 
ment of the Russell Sage Foundation has 
issued a little pamphlet outlining its activi- 
ties and listing its available publications. 
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These latter are sold at a price which covers 
cost of distribution—ranging from 5 to 25 
cents. They are, of course, of most value 
in the city libraries. If you need this class 
of material write for the bulletin—desig- 
nated as S E 20—to the Foundation at 130 
East 22d Street, New York. The Depart- 
ment announces that “these reports have 
been prepared with a view of their useful- 
ness far beyond the limits of the particular 
communities surveyed.” 


Visiting murses. A paper by Dr. Lee 
K. Frankel on Standards in Visiting Nurse 
Work has been printed by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. Last month we 
called attention to the many publications 
in the field of public health issued from this 
source. Write to the Company, New York 
City, and ask them to send their publica- 
tions to the library. 


Vocations. The Intercollegiate Bureau 
of Occupations has made a compilation of 
Opportunities in Occupations other than 
Teaching to answer frequent inquiries. 
Some idea of the really large number of such 
openings may be gained from the fact that 
two of the sixteen pages of the pamphlet 
are taken up with a closely printed double 
column index. Write for this report to the 
Bureau at 130 East 22d Street, New York 
City. 


Wisconsin Laws 


Especially, we call attention to the fact 
that the 1915 Wisconsin statutes have been 
issued. Each public library is entitled to a 
copy on application, and no library should 
fail to obtain its copy as soon as possible. 
Apply to the Supt. of Public Property at 
Madison. 

After the legislative session a number of 
state departments find it advisable to print 
in separate pamphlet form the laws govern- 
ing their special work. Among the laws so 
issued are the following: Apprenticeship 
(Industrial Commission), Automobiles and 
Motor Cycles (Secretary of State), Bank- 
ing, Dairy and Food, Elections (Secre- 
tary of State), Insurance, Medical Prac- 
tice (Board of Medical Examiners), Nur- 
sery and Orchard Inspection (Agricul- 
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ture Dept.), Oil and Gasoline Inspection, 
Printing, Private Corporations (Secretary 
of State), Teachers’ Insurance and Retire- 
ment Fund, Water Power (Railroad Com- 
mission), Weights and Measures (Dairy 


and Food Commissioner), Wild Animals 
(Conservation Commission). The depart- 
ment concerned is mentioned in the list 
above where it is not obvious from the 
title. 
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The last named pamphlet has already 
been requested for libraries, and soon after 
this Bulletin is published we shall ask that 
the apprentice, automobile, dairy and food, 
elections, nursery inspection, teachers’ in- 
surance, and weights and measures laws be 
sent to libraries. These we believe every 
library should have and use. Some of the 
others will be of use in many libraries, and 
may be obtained as needed upon request to 
the department concerned. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


The students assembled after vacation 
on January 3, a day before the schedule 
time, in order to have the opportunity of 
hearing Mr. J. 1. Wyer, Jr., who had been at- 
tending the mid-winter meetings in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Wyer spoke in the morning on 
Librarianship, its Aims and Ideals. In the 
afternoon the class met Mr. Wyer inform- 
ally, and for an hour were delighted to hear 


him discuss modern poetry, with many - 


readings from the new poets to illustrate his 
points. In the evening in the lecture room 
of the School, a group of readers, almost 
entirely professors from the University, 
gave a spirited dramatic reading of Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion in honor of Mr. 
Wyer. The students declared that the 
events of the day had more than compen- 
sated for cutting vacation short. 

Correlating with the course in Children’s 
Literature, two lectures have been given: 
Teaching Eighth Grade Pupils How to Use 
the Library, by Miss Mary A. Smith, of the 
Madison Free Library; and the High 
School Branch, by Miss Ruth Rice, librarian 
of the branch. 

On January 8th the announce ments for 
field practice were made, an event always 
eagerly awaited by the students. The ap- 
pointments promise real work and inter- 
esting experience as in former years; their 
tabulation below revealing’ the range of 
work that is available, and the opportuni- 
ties afforded each student to supplement 
by experience the theoretical study of the 
class room. Each assignment is in charge 
of a member of the faculty, so that field 
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practice is under careful supervision. In 
the libraries where trained librarians are em- 
ployed, the work is under their direct su- 
pervision, in consultation with the member 
of the faculty assigned to that library, as 
to the needs of the individual student. 

Thirty-two librarians have opened their 
doors as laboratories for 34 students during 
the two months, and the work as assigned 
may be broadly classed as indicated in the 
following: 


Assistance for General Work 


Ashland—March, Miss Ross. 

Baraboo—March, Miss Ohr. 

Black River Falls—February, 
Charlotte Smith; March, Miss Day. 

Fond du Lac—February, Miss Farr; 
March, Miss Fifield. 

Fort Atkinson—March, Miss Estes and 
Miss Rolfs. 

Madison—February, Miss Dewees and 
Miss Meyer; March, Miss Sias and Miss 
Charlotte Smith. 

Oshkosh—February, Miss Ross; March, 
Miss Andrews. 

Shawano—February, 
rane. 

Viroqua—February, Miss Montgomery. 


Miss 


Miss Ava Coch- 


Cataloguing and Other Records 


Baraboo—March, Miss Ava Cochrane. 

Barron—February, Miss Jaggard and 
Miss Long; March, Miss Jaggard and Miss 
Davenport. 

Beloit College—March, Miss Hall. 
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Chippewa Falls—February, Miss Ellison 
and Miss Schwab; March, Miss Ellison and 
Miss Petterson. 

Hudson—February, Miss Helen Coch- 
ran and Miss Sias; March, Miss Cochran 
and Miss Long. 

Janesville—February, Miss Lawrence; 
March, Mrs. Davis. 

Rice Lake—February, 
March, Miss Roessler. 

Spooner—February, Miss Flagg. 

Stanley—February, Miss McAfee and 
Miss Day; March, Miss McAfee and Miss 
Flagg. 

Stevens Point—February, Miss Rolfe; 
March, Miss Meyer. 

Wisconsin Industrial Commission—Feb- 
ruary, Miss Andrews and Miss Harvie. 

Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library 
—February, Miss Hall and Miss Ketcham; 
March, Miss Ketcham. 

Wisconsin Library School Catalogue— 
February, Miss Hamilton and Miss Roese- 
ler; March, Miss Hogg, Miss Schwab, and 
Miss Hamilton. 


Miss Fifield; 


Assistance for Special Work 


Fox Lake—February, 2 weeks, Miss 
Davenport. 

Lake Mills—March, Miss Ohr. 

Superior—February, Miss Hogg; March, 
Miss Baskerville. 

Waterloo—February, 
Davenport. 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission— 
March, Miss Harvie. 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission— 
Study Club Department—March, Miss 
Montgomery. 

Wisconsin—Office of State Superintend- 
ent—February, Miss Andrews and Miss 
Harvie. 


2 weeks, Miss 


Organizing 


Laona—February, Miss Baskerville and 
Miss Estes. 


Reorganizing 


Thorp—March, Miss Farr. 

Waukesha—February, Miss Batchelor 
and Miss Petterson; March, Miss Batchelor 
and Miss Lawrence. 
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Reclassification 


Beloit—February, Miss Little and Mrs. 
Davis; March, Miss Little and Miss De- 
wees. 


School Notes 


Just before the holiday vacation the 
Class of 1916 elected officers as follows: 
President, Miss Helen E. Farr of Eau 
Claire, Wis.; vice president, Miss Vivian G. 
Little of St. Louis; secretary, Miss Gertrude 
L. Ellison of Duluth, Minn.; treasurer, 
Miss Stella E. Baskerville of Madison. 

Mr. Dudgeon, Miss Hazeltine, Miss Car- 
penter, Miss Humble, and Miss Stockett of 
the Library School faculty attended the 
meetings of the Association of American 
Library Schools, and other meetings which 
were held in Chicago during the holidays. 

Miss Susie Lee Crumley, Head Instructor 
of the Atlanta School, was a welcome visitor 
at the school on January 3. 


Miss Mary E. Dow, 1911, librarian of the 
Saginaw (Mich.) public library, presented 
the School as a Christmas gift with an ap- 
propriate pedestal for its cast of the 
Winged Victory. 

The Wisconsin State Prison at Waupun 
has issued a printed catalogue of its library. 
The work of reorganizing the library was 
done during field practice 1915, by Miss 
Eileen Duggan and Miss Rumana Mc- 
Manis, both of the class of 1915. The an- 
notations were prepared and the copy made 
ready for printing as their final bibliogra- 
phy. The catalogue was printed by the 
prison press. It is a useful and helpful list 
for the prisoners. 


Alumni Notes 


Madalene S. Hillis, 08, who has been in 
charge of the reading room of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Public Library for several years, has 
been made librarian of the South Omaha 
Branch Library. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas S. Greenwald an- 
nounce the birth of a son, Thomas Sieg, 
Dec. 15, 1915. Mrs. Greenwald was Vera 
Sieg, ’08. 
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Dorothy Flower, ’12, was married Nov. 
20, 1915, to Mr. Paul B. Livingston of New 
York City. 

Dorothy B. Ely, ’13, has resigned as as- 
sistant in the children’s department of the 
Minneapolis Public Library. 

Lottie M. Ingram, ’14, librarian of the 
Branch, Racine Public Library, resigned in 
November, to become the head of the loan 
department in the Superior Public Library. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn P. Turner, both of 
the class of 1914, announce the birth of a 
daughter, December 1915. 

Jessie R. Henkel, ’15, who has been as- 
sistant in the Utley Branch of the Detroit 
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Public Library, has been appointed to the 
position of library editor. 

Ethel D. McKinney, who took the work 
in cataloguing and classification, summer 
school 1914, has been made assistant in 
the financial library of the National City 
Bank, New York City. Miss McKinney 
has been an assistant in the purchasing de- 
partment of the University for several 
years. 

Mrs. Madge Wheeler, summer school 
1914, who has been librarian for several 
years at South Milwaukee, accepted the 
librarianship of the Sixth Ward Branch of 
the Madison Free Library on Dec. 1. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Amateur Plays 


Miss Gertrude Johnson, professor of 
public speaking in the University, will 
gladly give teachers, librarians or individ- 
uals advice in choosing a play for presenta- 
tion. In order that she may advise 
wisely, the inquirer should give full details 
as to the resources at command, the ap- 
proximate number and experience of those 
to take part, the kind of hall and staging 
to be used, the nature of the audience 
to be entertained, etc. The plays from 
which to choose are so widely varied, as 
also the types of people who enjoy acting 
or witnessing them, that it is impossible 
to have too definite information as a basis 
for selection. 

E.L.B. 


Tree Study Exhibit 


In place of pictures it is always better 
to substitute the real articles themselves 
if possible. This can be accomplished 
very easily ina tree study display. Havea 
bulletin, with an appropriate picture poster 
if desired, labelled “Trees that every 
child should know.” Cut small leafed 
twigs from the familiar trees and place 
them separately in glass tumblers or bottles 
on a table. Open nature and botanical 


books to suitable pages and spread these 
out with the exhibits. The children and 
“grown ups” too will enjoy guessing the 
names of the trees from the twigs, and in 
many cases this will create a desire to 
know more about trees and their growth. 
M. F. C. 


Inexpensive Duplicator 


An inexpensive duplicator for small 
library use is one made by the Felix F. 
Daus Duplicator Co., 111 John St., New 
York City at $6.00. 

This makes from 30-40 copies from a 
typewritten original and is a much cleaner 
process than the mimeographing method. 
The only difficulty is in cold weather when 
the temperature somewhat affects the sub- 
stance of which the roller is made and 
the copies are apt to be blurred. 

It is very useful for making booklists, 
victrola programs and notices of various 
kinds which a small library can not afford 
to print. 

The duplicator can be operated by an 
inexperienced operator who is willing to 
practice and use a reasonable amount of 
care. Some experimenting with different 
qualities of paper may be necessary to 
insure the right results. 

Zana K. Miller. 
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Pens for Bulletin Work 


Pens that make broad strokes in letter- 
ing, and are therefore excellent for printing 
signs and posters for library use, are the 
round, single pointed pens, manufactured 
by the U. S. Blue Print Paper Co., 319-321 
La Salle street, Chicago, and sold in an 
assortment of twelve different sizes at ten 
cents a card. The catalog number for 
ordering this card is 3616. With these 
pens an ink holder should be used, catalog 
number 3620, for single pointed pens, at 
five cents each. The ink holder can be 
attached easily to the pen, and provides 
a steady flow of ink, similar to that of a 
fountain pen. In using the pen for print- 
ing, hold at an angle of 45 degrees, and 
use a down stroke for broad lettering. 

M. H. 


Anderson’s Autobiography 


The “Life Story” of Rasmus B. Ander- 
son, of Madison, will pleasantly recall the 
earlier days of Wisconsin to many of its 
citizens and will be specially full of interest 
for the older generation of Scandinavians 
in the state. It records fully Mr. Ander- 
son’s struggle to gain greater recognition 
for the Scandinavian peoples in this 
country, and for the literature of the 
mother-country. Both in this portion of 
the autobiography and eslewhere, he is 
very generous in the praise he bestows 
on those who worked with him in these 
and other causes. There are many enter- 
taining accounts of experiences and con- 
versations with noted people, both in this 
country and Europe, among them the 
foremost Scandinavian writers and artists. 
In the book will be found hitherto un- 
published anecdotes of Ole Bull, Grieg, 
Bjornson, Ibsen, Brandes, and Strindberg. 
He writes in informal style, and in a con- 
sistently frank mood, so that his work 
and personality are well revealed in the 
678 pages to which the large volume runs. 
There is a good portrait of the author and 
one of Mrs. Anderson in court gown. 
The book can be obtained of the Amerika 
Publishing Co., Madison, Wis. 
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Changes in Magazine Titles 


The following communication published 
in the Library Journal for December 1915, 
explains the change in title of the Popular 
Science Monthiy, the place of which is now 
taken by the Scientific Monthly. 

Editor Library Journal: Perhaps li- 
brarians will be interested in the following 
chart showing the various changes of title 
in the magazine formerly known as Popular 
Electricity. It would be difficult to find a 
more flagrant case of title-changing. 

This magazine apparently realizes the 
value of being long established, for since 
its founding in 1908, it has reached the 87th 
volume! All this, by legally appropriating 
the title and volume number of a compar- 
atively old periodical—the Popular Science 
Monthly. It is not a real merger, however, 
for the latter perpetuates its old self in 
the Scientific Monthly, while its former shell 
of title and volume number is occupied by 
Popular Electricity, alias Modern Mechanics, 
alias World’s Advance. 

1. Popular Electricity Magazine. 
No. 4, 1908-Aug. 1913. 

2. Popular Electricity and World’s Ad- 
vance. V. 6, No. 5-7, No. 2, Sept. 1913- 
June 1914. 

3. Popular Electricity and Modern Me- 
chanics. V.29. July-Dec. 1914. 

4. Modern Mechanics. V. 30, No. 1-3. 
Jan.-Mar. 1915. 

5. World’s Advance. 
No. 3. Apr.-Sept. 1915. 

6. Popular Science Monthly and World’s 
Advance. V. 87, No. 4-date. Oct. 1915-? 

The jump in volume number from 7 
to 29 is accounted for by the fact that in 
July, 1914, Modern Electrics and Mechanics 
was merged with Popular Electricity to 
form the third title, and the volume num- 
ber of Modern Electrics was adopted. 

Very truly yours, 
Alfred D. Keator. 
Minneapolis Public Library. 


V. 1-6, 


V. 30, No. 4-31, 


Dating Stamps 


How many Wisconsin librarians use the 
year date in dating stamps? The illustra- 
tion opposite page 162 in the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin for May, 1915, will show 
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you that the year in the stamp does not 
take too much space on the borrower’s 
card or the book card. 

You will find the year date necessary 
for studying the circulation of individual 
books. In taking inventory, you may find 
that a certain book has not circulated for 
several years. Perhaps it is a duplicate 
copy kept for only occasional use; but 
more likely it is an old, out of date book 
or edition that should be discarded to make 
room for a book that will be used, or per- 
haps it is a book whose value is not known 
because it is not fully cataloged or because 
you have not advertised it effectively. 
Study the dates on your book cards with 
these things in mind. 

Sometimes the year date is useful when 
a book long overdue is returned or found. 
The year date makes easier the looking up 
of the book records. 

In some libraries different colored ink 
pads are used for different years, with a 
key to the colors posted at the charging 
desk; but using the year date in the stamp 
makes this unnecessary. M. H. 
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Wanted 


The librarian of the Superior (Wis.) 
State Normal School needs the following 
numbers of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
to complete her files: 


2, No. 1 
3, No. 6 
4, No. 4 
6, Nos. 
7, Nos. 
8, Nos. 
. 9, Nos. 


Miss Eaton would be glad to receive any 
or all of these. Write directly to her. 
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For Sale 


Young Folks Library. Edited by Thos. 
Bailey Aldrich. Pub. by Hall-Locke. Pub. 
Co. Tan cloth—red leather back and cor- 
ners. Good condition. $20.00. Write to Mrs. 
Kentzler, 29 E. Dayton St., Madison, Wis. 





*ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


Are you trying any new experiment in your library? Have you had encouraging results 
in arousing interest of your patrons? Other librarians are eagerly looking for suggestions, 
will you not co-operate to make this department more helpful? Notes for inclusion in 
this column should reach the editor, care of Wisconsin Library School, Madison, before the 


12th of each month. 


Antigo. The board has voted to close 
the children’s room on Sunday to children 
below the eighth grade. 


Appleton. Following the custom in 
many libraries of the state, the directors 
have decided to close the children’s room at 
seven, every evening except Saturday. 


Chippewa Falls. In an effort to co- 
operate with the schools the librarian had 
a Primary Grade Day in January. Post 
card invitations were sent to all first and 
second grade teachers in both public and 


parochial schools asking them to bring their 
classes to the library. Nearly a hundred 
new books, suited to children in these 
grades, were ready for circualtion. A talk 
was given about clean hands, care of books, 
order in the library, how to obtain a card, 
etc. The children were then helped to 
select their books; three-fourths of the 
juvenile circulation for the day was non- 
fiction; and many new cards were issued. 


Dodgeville. A musical entertainment 
was given for the benefit of the library 
in December. 
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Edgerton. During January a change in 
the library hours was tried to ascertain 
whether it would be of more service to the 
public to have the library open from 12 
o’clock noon until 9 in the evening. 


Fond du Lac. The library was re- 
opened December 26, after being closed for 
repairs. All of the books have been over- 
hauled and cleaned. The walls have been 
redecorated and ceilings refinished to im- 
prove the interior lighting; new lighting 
fixtures installed, with the control of 
switches grouped at the delivery desk; 
and all wood work and furniture var- 
nished. 


Fond du Lac—High school. The 
sum of $1,575 has been received from a 
former graduate, who wishes his name 
withheld. The money is to be used in 
purchasing books for the school library. 


Fox Lake. The library received two 
Christmas gifts, money for the binding 
of Review of Reviews of 1915 and a sub- 
scription to the Outlook. 


Green Bay. About forty children at- 
tended the first story hour in the series, 
which will be given this winter by Miss 
Schuette. 


Hudson. The appropriation has been 
raised to $1,500, an increase of $300, to 
provide a more adequate book fund. In- 
creasing use of the library is apparent from 
the monthly reports of the librarian during 
the fall. 


Kewaskum. The library, started by 
the Woman’s club, has been taken over 
by the village. 


Ladysmith. The increasing use of the 
library continues to be encouraging. For 
each month during the fall the circulation 
has doubled that of the same month a year 
ago. 


Lake Geneva. The librarian sends a full 
account of a library day recently held. 
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“Early in December the library board 
held a public reception, from 10 A. M. to 
10 P. M. in the library. The invitations 
were given through the grades at school, to 
parents, and the children were asked not to 
come to the library on that day, except to 
exchange books, as it was to be a “‘grown 
up” day. The members of the board and 
their wives, together with two former 
board members, received by turns during 
the day and evening, and served tea and 
wafers from a tea cart in the children’s 
room. In the hall upstairs there were easy 
chairs, and a Victrola loaned by our dealer, 
for those who cared for music. 

“Gardeners from two of the lake shore 
places, furnished the decorations, which 
were charmingly arranged by one of them. 
There were very fine rubber-plants, ferns 
of various sorts, Madonna lilies, chrysan- 
themums, and berries from the high-bush 
cranberry and coral-berry bushes. There 
was also a maple branch from which was 
appended a very fine large specimen of the 
nest of the white faced hornet (vacant, of 
course!) which created much interest. 

“The main feature of the rooms,—‘the 
lady in whose honor the reception was 
given’,—was a beautiful plaster cast of the 
Winged Victory, or Nike of Samothrace, 
which was given to the Library by our first 
president, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Smith, now of 
Milwaukee. 

‘**Mrs. Arnold, the president of the board, 
had made small photographic prints of the 
building, which were mounted on blotters, 
and presented as souvenirs to those attend- 
ing. The little souvenir blotters were later 
sent out with New Year’s greetings from 
the library, to the summer residents and 
others who have so generously remembered 
the library with gifts from year to year. 

‘‘A number of patron’s cards were issued 
on this day and regular circulation went on 
as usual. There was a good attendance, 
and so much good feeling and genuine in- 
terest was expressed that it was well worth 
while. 

“This year we have added to our maga- 
zine list the Aflantic Monthly, Current 
Opinion, Motor Age and Photo Era, besides 
several needlework magazines.” 
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Mayville. A fund has been left by 
Charles Ruddebusch to provide for keeping 
up during the next twenty years his annual 
Christmas gift of books to the library. 


Milwaukee. The plan for county exten- 
sion has halted, because of objection from 
the county board to its cost. 


Mosinee. The town board has voted to 
raise the library appropriation from $300 
to $500. For the benefit of the book fund, 
the ladies gave a series of card parties, the 
first netted $26. 

The library was among the last to have 
the exhibit of Scott pictures. 


Oshkosh. The property adjacent to the 
library site has been purchased by the li- 
brary board to prevent possible building 
encroachment. 


Randolph. A cantata was given in Janu- 
ary by the Music Club for the benefit of the 
library. Since removal to the new quarters, 
the patronage of the library is double what 
it was in the old rooms. A slat partition 
separating the reading room from the rest 
of the library has been put in. The club 
women are keeping the rest room open two 
afternoons and three evenings each week. 


Ripon. The library has received the 
Catholic Encyclopedia as a gift from one 
of the patrons. 


Shawano. The new building will be 
formally dedicated on February 22. An 
invitation is extended to librarians of the 
surrounding towns to be present. The li- 
brary is to be opened on Sunday after- 
noons for reading. 


Sheboygan. At the January meeting of 
the library board, it was decided to open 
the library to adults on Sunday afternoons 
from 1:30 to 5:30. This innovation will 
be tried until April 1. Books will not be 
circulated. 


Spooner. One of the trustees sends an 
interesting report of the new library, show- 
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ing how much it is appreciated. ‘‘We con- 
sider a circulation of 200 books for the first 
week in January as a good record for our 
library which was founded less than one 
year ago. The library at present contains 
2,000 volumes. 

“The attendance at the regular weekly 
story hour averages twenty children. Our 
librarian dedicated one of these hours to 
an instructive recreation period, during the 
vacation of the primary teachers who usu- 
ally conduct the hour, with a program of 
Victrola music, marching and impromptu 


recitations by the little folk, fifty of whom - 


were present. 

“The library has outgrown itself in every 
department. Most frequently the building 
is overcrowded with those who seek good 
literature. There is a marked interest on 
the part of the young boys. 

“We hope for a big appropriation for the 
coming year. Our first anniversary we 
shall celebrate in February.” 


Stevens Point. Normal school. Plans 
for remodeling the quarters of the library 
have been made, which will increase several 
times the space formerly occupied and 
greatly facilitate the work of the depart- 
ment. 


Superior, Agitation about securing a 
building for a branch library at the East 
End has been started. The Chamber of 
Commerce in January appointed a com- 
mittee to look for available sites, after the 
needs of the library and the chances of 
securing funds from Mr. Carnegie were 
presented. Library facilities for the twelve- 
hundred school children in the section must 
be considered. The sub-station, now main- 
tained, had a circulation of 10,000 books 
during the past year, but no reading rooms 
are available and the work is becoming too 
heavy to care for without adequate quar- 
ters. 

The attendance at the Christmas story 
hour at the main library was 218, breaking 
all records for the year. Special book 
marks were given each child. 


Viela. In December the village board 
voted $300 to rent a room for the library 
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and pay a librarian. Interest in the li- 
brary has a steady growth. 


Washburn. The reading room hes been 
reopened on Sunday afternoons. The li- 
brarian will advertise the new hours by a 
slide at the moving picture show. 


Waupun. Sunday opening of thelibrary 
is being tried this winter. 
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Wausau. Thelibrary has been presented 
with files of the Central Wisconsin, Wau- 
sau’s first newspaper, which dates back to 
1854. 


Wauwatosa. During the fall the li- 
brarian has had classes two mornings a 
week, taking the children from the fourth 
grade up and teaching them the classes of 
books, their location in the library, and the 
use of the catalogue. This has been the 
means of trebling the circulation. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs of the 
libraries in Wisconsin. From time to time books are included which are too expensive 
for immediate purchase, but which may be obtained later at a reduced price, or would 
perhaps be presented by friends of the library or grateful clubs if attention were called 
to their desirability. 

Since this department is specially designed for the smaller libraries, the fiction selection 
is made with particular reference to them; that is to say, the aim is to include no novels 
which would be objectionable because of their handling of moral questions, or would 
be unreadable because of their length or their treatment of subjects which have no interest 
for the average reader in the small community. 

A limited number of reprints of these lists can be furnished to Wisconsin librarians 





wishing to keep a file for convenient reference. 


Ethics 


Adler, Felix. The world crisis and its 
meaning. 1915. 233p. Appleton $1.50 
net. 172.4 


A broad, ethical discussion of the fundamental 
questions involved in the war: militarism, 
American ideals contrasted with German and 
English, international peace, civilization and 
progress, the moral awakening of the wealthy. 
An enlightened, impartial attitude and con- 
structive suggestions give the book value for the 
thoughtful reader. 


Beman, L. T., comp. Prohibition of the 
liquor traffic. 1915. 168p. Wilson $1 
net. 178 or 374 


Brief, bibliography (very full) and selected 
articles on the resolution, ‘‘That prohibition 
of the liquor traffic should be adopted as a 
state-wide (or national) measure.’’ Excellent 
in every way and will be heartily welcomed in 
all libraries used by debaters. 


Gulick, S. L. The fight for peace. 1915. 
192p. Revell 50c net. 172.4 


Discusses militarism and world-peace from the 
viewpoint of the church, suggests methods of 
organizing the churches to promote peace, and 
presents a constructive peace program, in which 
the attitude toward Mexico, China, Japan, Asi- 
atic immigration, etc., is discussed from the 
Christian viewpoint. A very suggestive little 
book published for the Commission on Peace 
and Arbitration of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 


Lane, R. N. A. The world’s highway, by 
Norman Angell. 1915. 361p. Doran 
$1.50 net. 327 


Collection of essays on topics now before the 
American people relative to the war, our foreign 
policy, military preparedness and the general 
questions underlying international policy. They 
discuss the reasons for American neutrality, the 
difficulty of establishing and maintaining ‘‘neu- 
tral rights’? and the ineffectiveness of inter- 
national law as it now stands. The last chapter 
advocates non-military international agreement 
as a means of coercing would-be aggressive 
nations. 


Thompson, Vance. Drink and be sober. 
1915. 231p. Moffat $1 net. 178 


Not an attack on the drunkard, whose status 
is already settled, but on the moderate drinker, 
who says he can “drink and be sober.” In 
vigorous style, the author points out the degen 
erating effect of liquor on this type of man, first 
on his moral nature, then his common sense, 
and last, his physical nature. ‘‘You can drink 
and be sober on the physical level, but you can- 
not drink and be good and you cannot drink 
and be wise.’””’ Government control is advocated, 


Civic and Social Problems 


Boardman, M. T. Under the Red Cross 
flag at home and abroad. 1915. 333p. 
illus. Lippincott $1.50 net. 361 


A comprehensive account of the precursors of 
the Red Cross and of its organization and var- 
ied work in all parts of the world. The last 
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fifty-five pages are on the Red Cross operations 
in the European War. 


Henry, Alice. The trade union woman. 
1915. 314p. Appleton $1.50 net. 331.4 


The history of the organization of American 
working women is interestingly described by a 
woman who has long been active in the work 
of obtaining recognition of the women forces 
in modern industry. The Women’s Trade 
Union League and its membership has a chap- 
ter, and there are more general chapters on the 
problems of vocations, marriage, suffrage, etc. 


Johnsen, J. E. Unemployment (Debat- 
ers’ handbook series) 1915. 242p. 
Wilson $1 net. 331.8 or 374 


A brief, references, and a large selection of 
articles for debating the question, ‘‘Resolved, 
That a national system of public labor exchanges 
should be established.”’ 


Wald, L. D. The house on Henry Street. 
1915. 317p. Holt $2 net. 331.8 


A significant contribution to the literature 
of social work in cities, recording the growth of 
the Henry Street Settlement in New York City 
since its beginning twenty years ago, and also 
the development of agencies and laws for the 
amelioration of conditions affecting the poor 
and ignorant classes. A worthy companion to 
Miss Addams’ Twenty years at Hull House, 
though hardly as readable in style. Not needed 
in small libraries having the Allantic Monthly, 
in which most of the chapters were printed. 


Education 


Lapp, J. A., & Mote, C. H. Learning to 
earn. 1915. 421p. Bobbs-Merrill $1.25 
net. 371.42 


Practical studies of our various activities and 
the failure of educational methods to prepare 
young people for them. Industry, agriculture, 
business, the home, and the need for training to 
meet the requirements, the forms prevocational 
and vocational training shall take, the training 
of teachers, the place of the library, training for 
citizenship—all have good, general discussions, 
of value to all students of this important subject 
and to parents. 


Leavitt, F. M., & Brown, Edith. Pre- 
vocational education in the public 
schools. 1915. 245p. Houghton $1.10 
net. 371.42 


Presents the nature and purpose of prevoca- 
tional education, the beginning of classes, and 
appropriate subject matter for them in physiol- 
ogy and hygiene, history, science, English, math- 
ematics, shopwork and drawing. A _ helpful 
book by successful Chicago teachers (University 
and technical high school). 
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Agriculture 
Clarkson, R. P. Practical talks on farm 
engineering. 1915. 223p. illus. Dou- 
bleday $1 net. 630 


Brief chapters on topics in agricultural engi- 
neering which have been most often the subject 
of inquiry from farmers through the pages of 
the Rural New-Yorker. Not so comprehensive 
as Davidson’s Agricultural engineering, but con- 
tains some material it does not, and is, on the 
whole, simpler in its descriptions. 


Wilkinson, A. E. The apple (Country 
life education series) 1915. 492p. 
illus. Ginn $2 net. 634 


An excellent treatise covering fully the whole 
matter of ‘‘the latest modern practices of apple 
culture.”” While fairly technical and largely 
dealing with conditions in the eastern states, it 
will have value for the apple grower in the Mid- 
dle or Far West. Very fully and adequately 
illustrated. 


Literature 


Braley, Berton. Songs of the workaday 
world. 1915. 160p. Doran $1 net. 
811 


Simple verses, collected from many magazines 
and papers, which celebrate the drudgery and 
triumphs of the working man—the railroad and 
bridge builders, the lake-boat stokers and skip- 
pers, the miners, etc.—those who make the 
thinkers’ “dreams come true.’”” They are not 
great poetry, but they picture vividly types that 
play an important part in our national life, and 
they appeal strongly to the average man. 


Coleord, Lincoln. Vision of war. 1915. 
149p. Macmillan $1.25 net. 811 


This long poem is “‘a glorification of the spir- 
itual values of war in contrast with the stagna- 
tion of a materialistic peace.”’ It points out that 
none of the countries now at war is without 
blame, but is most concerned with America’s 
future. A unique, thought-campelling work, its 
Whitman-like form not sufficiently poetic to 
disturb readers who do not like poetry. It might 
easily be placed with books on war and peace. 


Hearn, Lafcadio. Interpretations of lit- 
erature; ed. by John Erskine. 2v. 
1915. Dodd $6 net. 820.4 


These two large volumes contain a selection 
from the lectures which were transcribed by 
Japanese students of Hearn’s English literature 
courses in Tokyo University. They have as sub- 
jects largely nineteenth-century English writers 
and form a unique work which, able critics assert, 
will have permanent value for English readers. 
With a full understanding of the Japanese mind 
and the difficulties of adequately interpreting 
the great English masterpieces for it, Hearn 
presents them and the lives of their authors in 
the simplest terms and from a detached, uncol- 
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ored and yet thoroughly appreciative viewpoint 
which has a fascination for the reader familiar 
with the attitude of western teachers and writers. 
They have ‘“‘all the definiteness and simplicity 
of elementary talks,” though fitted to the mature 
mind, and are excellent material for readers in 
need of brief estimates. A good opportunity 
for the generosity of a friend or club, as the set 
is too expensive for the average library. 


Teasdale, Sara. Rivers to the sea. 1915. 
148p. Macmillan $1.25 net. 811 


Poems which are conspicuous among contem- 
porary verse for their combined delicacy and 
vigor and their perfection of workmanship. The 
short love lyrics have signal and distinctive 
merit and sing themselves into the heart—pas- 
sionate but restrained, wholly unlabored, and 
beautiful in imagination, diction and form. 


Fiction 


Bryant, Marguerite. Felicity Crofton. 
1916. 335p. Duffield $1.35 net. 


This story has absorbing interest for those 
who enjoy character study, but it has few of the 
elements that make for popularity among novel- 
readers in general. The love of a fine, strong- 
souled English woman for the man who mar- 
ries her daughter is the theme, which is devel- 
oped in a restrained and artistic manner. 


Byrne, Donn. Stories without women. 
1915. 330p. Hearst $1.25 net. 


Short stories of decided merit, dealing with 
incidents of war or chronicling deeds of courage 
or crises of adventure in different parts of the 
world. They are vivid and stirring, and will 
appeal to men. 


Glasgow, Ellen. Life and Gabriella. 
1916. 529p. Doubleday $1.35 net. 


The dealings of fate with a spirited, warm- 
hearted but not worldly-wise young southern 
girl are here painstakingly drawn, from her re- 
nouncement of her first lover in order to marry 
a thoroughly unreliable New York City youth, 
to whom she gives a girl’s worship, to her inde- 
pendence as head of a fashionable millinery 
establishment—and further. 


Gleason, Arthur. Young Hilda at the 
wars. 1915. 213p. Stokes $1 net. 


The experiences of the author and his wife in 
Belgium furnish the data for these stories, which 
only in occasional details are fictional. They tell 
simply but effectively the incidents of tne daily 
life of nurses at the front in Flanders. 


Quick, Herbert. The brown mouse. 
1915. 310p. Bobbs-Merrill $1.25 net. 

A country-life story which is a vehicle for the 
author’s convictions about the rural school. 
The “brown mouse” is an Iowa country teacher 
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who “grapples with a rural school and turns it 
little by little into an inclusive laboratory of 
scientific agriculture, where all the studies are 
directly motivated by the demands of the farm 
and countryside industries.”” The story form 
may bring this interesting solution of a vexed 
educational problem to those who would not 
read a more serious presentation of it. 


Turnbull, Margaret. Handle with care. 
1916. 338p. Harper $1.35 net. 


A fresh clothing of a hackneyed plot—a young 
woman’s attempts to reform a dissipated youth. 
The health-restoring New Jersey hamlet and its 
inhabitants are well pictured, and the story’s 
interest is unflagging. 


History and Travel 
United States and Canada 


Johnson, Clifton. Highways and by- 
ways of New England (Amer. high- 
ways and byways) 1915. 299p. illus. 
Macmillan $1.50 net. 917.4 


Record of a tour through New England from 
Maine to Connecticut, in which the author 
avoids the towns and reproduces the atmosphere 
and often the conversations of the little vil- 
lages. Notes at end of chapters give additional 
information of special interest to tourists. 


Laut, A. C. The Canadian common- 
wealth (Problems of the nations) 1915. 
343p. Bobbs-Merrill $1.50 net. 917.1 


An interesting, popular exposition of Canada 
and her people at the present time—her rela- 
tions with England, with the United States, 
the immigration problem, effect of the industrial 
problems, defense, etc. Miss Laut is an enthusi- 
ast over her native country and sees a rosy 
future for it, but she recognizes problems and 
presents them clearly. 


Muir, John. Travels in Alaska. 1915. 
327p. illus. Houghton $2.50 net. 
917.98 


Accounts of the naturalist’s visits to Alaska 
in 1879, 1880 and 1890, in which his passion 
for glaciers stands out prominently, but his 
love of all forms of nature also finds place. The 
descriptions of glacier excursions are relieved 
with many thrilling and humorous incidents 
and comments on Indian life. Exceilent illus- 
trations. In the small library Young’s Alaska 
days with John Muir (in January Bulletin) will 
be more useful. 


Steiner, E. A. Introducing the American 
spirit. 1915. 274p. Revell $1 net. 
917.3 


The author supposedly conducts a German 
“Herr Director’ and his wife, visiting this 
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country as his guests, on a tour from New York 
city to Mr. Steiner’s home in Iowa, during which 
he tries to impress them with those things which 
exemplify the true American spirit. The auth- 
or’s unbounding enthusiasm for a country to 
which he was once an immigrant, contrasted 
with his painful admissions of her crudenesses 
and weaknesses as seen through Old World eyes 
(specially weil regulated German ones) makes 
very interesting and also very salutary reading 
for Americans. 


Europe 


Anderson, Mrs Isabel. The spell of Bel- 
gium. 1915. 442p. illus. map. Page 
$2.50 net. 914.93 


A pleasingly written and timely volume, com- 
bining description of Belgian cities and their 
life—specially Brussels, where the author’s 
husband was stationed as United States minister 
1911-12—-with early history and legends, brief 
surveys of art, letters and politics, accounts of 
motoring trips, and echoes from the war. The 
very good illustrations include eight colored 
plates and there is a folding map. 


Haskins, C. H. The Normans in Euro- 
pean history. 1915. 258p. Houghton 
$2 net. 940.3 


This account of the part the Norman people 
have played in the history of Europe is an ex- 
cellent example of what a popular work on a 
historical subject should be. In the form of 
popular lectures it tells the fascinating story 
of this people without burdening the reader 
with the impedimenta of the thorough scholar- 
ship on which it is based. ‘“‘It is a fine example 
of all that is best in American scholarship’ 
(Nation). 


Howe, F. C. Socialized Germany. 1915. 
342p. Scribner $1.50 net. 914.3 


The benefits of state socialism as worked out 
in Germany are here pointed out, and the ad- 
vantage to the United States of adopting some 
of its features is considered, though too vaguely 
to have much practical value. The chapters, 
however, furnish good popular discussions of 
measures which are being argued throughout 
the country, from legislatures to country schools. 


European War 


Addams, Jane, and others. Women at the 
Hague. 1915. 171p. Macmillan 75c 
net. 940.9 
These seven papers, by Jane Addams, Emily 
Balch and Alice Hamilton, present in a restrained 
and yet deeply earnest way the purpose and 
general results of and incidents relating to the 
women’s conference at the Hague and the jour- 
neys to European capitals which followed it. 
Largely appeared in the Survey, which makes 
its purchase hardly necessary in small libraries 
having that periodical. 
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Aldrich, Mildred. A hilltop on the 
Marne. 1915. 188p. illus. Houghton 
$1.25 net. 940.9 


Letters to American friends of a Boston woman 
who after long years in Paris retired for peace 
and quiet to a country house in the Marne 
Valley and within two months viewed from her 
own lawn the battle of the Marne. Few books 
of war experiences have the unique interest 
and charm of these intimate, graphic, day-to- 
day descriptions of a cultured and courageous 
woman. Published in the Aflantic Monthly. 


Cable, Boyd. Between the lines. 1915. 
258p. Dutton $1.35 net. 940.9 


With a curt, concise official dispatch for a 
chapter text, the author writes “‘between the 
lines’? the routine, details and incidents which 
were necessary to obtain the result reported in 
the dispatch. The descriptions are based on 
the author’s observations in the trenches and 
are painful reading, but give a very realistic 
and detailed picture of the soldiers’ life and 
duties. 


Palmer, Frederick. My year of the great 
war. 1915. 464p. Dodd $1.50 net. 
940.9 


This account of Mr. Palmer’s year as the 
official representative of the American press 
at British headquarters in France profits from 
his long familiarity with wars and military 
matters, and with the characteristics of Euro- 
pean armies. It has less to say of actual war 
scenes than of the machinery of war, the men 
engaged in it, the qualities which distinguish 
the armies, the results so far as apparent, and 
the probable outcome. An ardent pro-Ally 
since the sinking of the Lusitania, his frequent 
savage criticisms of all things German will mar 
for many readers an otherwise absorbing book. 


Rinehart, Mrs M. R. Kings, queens and 
pawns. 1915. 368p. Doran $1.50 net. 
; 940.9 


The first general view of the war to be written 
by an American woman, this account is an inti- 
mate, detailed, sympathetic story of what Mrs. 
Rinehart experienced among the Belgian and 
French troops in Dunkirk and elsewhere in the 
war-devastated country. Her descriptions of 
King Albert and the high army officials she met 
will have interest for many readers. 


Wharton, Mrs Edith. Fighting France. 
1915. 238p. illus. Scribner $1 net. 
940.9 


Pictures France as Mrs. Wharton saw it at 
the outbreak and during the first weeks of the 
war, in Paris and in visits to the French lines. 
The chapters have atmosphere and less descrip- 
tion than interpretation. With Miss Aldrichs’ 
letters and Wister’s essay, they are the best 
literature yet given us. Published in Scribner’s 
Magazine. 
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Wister, Owen. The pentecost of calam- 
ity. 1915. 148p. Macmillan 50c net. 
940.9 
A brilliant essay, contrasting the Germany 
the author visited in 1914 with the Germany of 
the war and pointing out the causes of her 
“‘downfall.”” On its appearance in the Saturday 
Eevening Post last July, it attracted immediate 
attention and is perhaps the best known single 
essay on the war. 


Other Countries 


Duncan, Norman. Australian byways. 
1915. 294p. illus. Harper $1.75 net. 

919.4 

Truly a book of ‘‘byways,”’ picturing effect- 

ively the people and scenes ‘along the out- 
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skirts of Australian civilization.”” The human 
interest is uppermost, and the disconnected 
chapters are entertaining reading whether or 
not the reader has an active interest in Aus- 
tralia. 


Verrill, A. H. Isles of spice and palm. 
1915. 304p. illus. map. Appleton $1.25 
net. 917.29 
Popular account of the attractions of the 
Lesser Antilles, with small but good photo- 
graphic illustrations. The appendix gives more 
definite information about each island and about 
the usual things tourists wish to know. 





Children’s Books 
Selected and annotated by Marion Humble 


Bailey, R. R. Sure Pop and the Safety 
Scouts. 1915. 129p. World book co. 
42c net. 614 


The adventures of Bob and Betty in learning 
and teaching ‘“‘safety first” under the guidance 
of Sure Pop, the Safety Scout, make an instruct- 
ive reader for fourth and fifth-grade children: 
Published under the auspices of the National 
Safety Council. 


Beard, Dan. American boys’ book of 
bugs. butterflies and beetles. 1915. 
309p. illus. Lippincott $2 net. 595 


A good first book, with descriptions of insects, 
many illustrations, and directions for collecting 
and mounting specimens. 


Collins, A. F. Book of stars. 1915. 230p. 
Appleton $1 net. 520 


“Written to conform to the tests of boy scouts, 
this book gives, with many clear diagrams and 
simple experiments, instructions for identifying 
the stars and planets, information about them 
and about the sun, moon, comets, meteors, tele- 
scopes, etc.” 


Frank, M. M. Great authors in their 
youth. 1915. 324p. illus. Holt $1.25 
net. 920 


A book for the intermediate age, including 
interesting accounts of the early life of Scott, 
Stevenson, Thackeray, Dickens, Browning, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Tennyson, Char- 
lotte Bronte, Charles Lamb, Jane Austen, 
Ruskin. Will encourage reading of the authors’ 
books. 


Olcott, F. J., & Pendleton, Amena. 
The jolly book for boys and girls. 
1915. 409p. illus. Houghton $2 net. 

808 
Valuable because of wide range of authors 
used. ‘The original stories are here; but unin- 
teresting portions—from the boy-and-girl stand- 
point—are omitted, and some of the material is 
adapted to its present use. Also parts of stories 
scattered through chapters of the original books 
are here, assembled and formed into delightful 
wholes.’’—Preface. 


Partridge, E. N. 


Joyful Star: Indian 
stories for camp fire girls. 1915. 199p. 


Sturgis $1.25 net. 970.1 
Stories of Indian maidens, inspiring in their 
emphasis on courage and self-sacrifice. Collect- 
ed and retold from government reports and 
other documents of research. 


New Editions 


Miller, Mrs O. T. Children’s book of 

birds. 1915. 212p. illus. Houghton $2 

net. 598 

Not for library circulation, but good for use 

in exhibit of editions for home purchase. Com- 

bines in one volume the author’s First and Second 

book of birds, with artistic binding and mounted 

colored plates. Separate volumes are more prac- 
tical for circulation. 


Sewell, Anna. Black Beauty. 1915. 226p. 
illus. Dutton $2.50 net. 590 


An excellent edition, well bound, with twenty- 
four beautiful illustrations in color by Lucy 
Kemp-Welch and many spirited line drawings. 
All the illustrations are admirable interpreta- 
tions of the spirit of the text. For library use 
the light cover should be shellaced. 
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